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PREPARATION  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 

CONFERENCE 


The  World  Economic  Conference  was  initiated  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  September,  1925.  In  the  following 
December,  the  Council  constituted  the  Preparatory  Committee,  whose  functions 
were  to  advise  as  to  the  composition,  agenda  and  date  of  the  Conference,  and 
also  to  secure  the  necessary  documentary  preparation,  leaving  to  the  Conference 
itself  the  discussion  of  the  substance  of  the  problems  selected  for  consideration. 

This  Preparatory  Committee,  presided  over  by  M.  Theunis  (Belgium)  com¬ 
prised  thirty-five  persons  of  twenty-one  nationalities,  and  included  among  its 
members  industrialists,  merchants,  agriculturists,  financiers,  officials  with  experi¬ 
ence  of  commercial  policy,  economists  and  representatives  of  workers’  and 
consumers’  organizations.  It  met  twice,  in  April  and  in  November,  1926. 

The  agenda  of  the  Conference,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Preparatory 
Committee  ( Annex  I),  was  approved  by  the  Council  in  March,  1925,  and 
communicated  thereafter  to  the  different  States,  whether  Members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  or  not,  which  were  invited  to  nominate  members  of  the  Conference. 

The  list  of  documents  transmitted  to  the  Conference  by  the  Preparatory 
Committee  and  of  the  documents  the  publication  of  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  is  given  in  Annex  II. 


The  Economic  Conference,  likewise  presided  over  by  M.  Theunis,  was  held 
at  Geneva  from  May  4th  to  23rd,  1927.  It  was  composed  of  members  nominated 
by  Governments,  members  nominated  by  the  Council  or  by  certain  international 
organizations  invited  by  the  Council,  and  of  experts  accompanying  members  or 
invited  by  the  President  of  the  Conference  ( Annex  IV).  It  consisted  of  194 
delegates  and  157  experts  from  50  Member  and  non-Member  States. 

The  first  four  days  were  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  in  plenary  session. 
The  Conference  then  resolved  itself  into  three  Commissions:  Commerce,  Industry 
and  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  the  sub-divisions  of  its  program. 

The  Commission  on  Commerce,  presided  over  by  M.  Colij'N  (Netherlands), 
after  a  general  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  program  assigned  to  it,  divided  up 
into  three  Sub-Committees,  the  first  dealing  with  Liberty  of  Trading ,  the  second 
with  Customs  Tariffs  and  Commercial  Treaties  and1  the  third  with  Indirect 

Means  of  Protecting  National  Trade  and  National  Navigation. 

The  Commission  on  Industry,  presided  over  by  M.  Hodac  (Czechoslovakia), 
preferred  to  examine  in  plenary  meetings  the  problems  coming  within  its 
purview.  This  examination  was  carried  out  in  the  following  order:  industrial 
situation,  general  considerations,  rationalization,  industrial  agreements  and 

documentation.  *  ,  , ,  _  ,T,.  , 

The  Agricultural  Commission,  presided  over  by  M.  Frangesch  (Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes),  followed  the  same  procedure  as  the 
Commerce  Commission  It  divided  up,  after  a  general  discussion,  into  three 
Sub-Committees,  the  first  dealing  with  General  Questions,  the  second  with 
Agricultural  Co-operation  and  the  third  with  Agricultural  Credits. 

The  reports  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  three  Commissions,  before  being 
submitted  to  the  Conference  for  approval,  were  put  before  a  Co-ordination 
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Committee  composed  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Conference 
and  the  Chairmen,  Vice-Chairmen  and  Rapporteurs  of  the  three  Commissions 
{Annex  III).  This  Committee’s  function  was  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the 
three  Committees.  It  was  also  entrusted  with  the  preliminary  discussion  of 
the  introduction  to  the  Report  as  well  as  of  certain  general  resolutions  which  did 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  any  of  the  Commissions  and  which 
now  form  part  of  the  final  report.  This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Conference,  the  members  of  the  Delegation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the 
Turkish  delegation  abstaining  from  voting. 

* 

*  * 

The  complete  edition  of  the  Report  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference, 
together  with  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Com¬ 
missions,  will  appear  next  autumn  under  the  title  of  “Records  of  the  Conference  ” 


GENERAL  SURVEY  AND  SUMMARY 

By  M.  Theunis,  President  of  the  Conference 
[Speech  made  at  the  closing  meeting  on  May  23,  1927] 

The  deliberations  of  this  Conference  have  now  come  to  an  end,  and  it 
remains  for  me,  in  this  concluding  speech,  to  review  the  achievement  of  the  last 
three  weeks  and  attempt  to  indicate  the  stage  we  have  reached  in  dealing  with 
the  vast  and  complex  problems  which  we  were  asked  to  discuss.  I  say  “the 
stage  we  have  reached”,  for  at  the  outset  I  think  it  well  to  recall,  as  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Committee  did  in  its  report,  that  the  “Economic  Conference  must  be 
regarded  not  as  an  isolated  event  but  as  a  stage  in  the  continuous  work  of  inter¬ 
national  collaboration  in  the  economic  sphere  which  had  begun  before  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  general  conference  was  launched  and  will  continue  when  the  Conference 
itself  is  over.” 

The  Conference  has  met  after  a  long  and  elaborate  preparation  extending 
over  a  year.  It  has  had  at  its  disposal  a  documentation  which  derives  its  value 
from  the  collaboration  of  distinguished  experts  and  of  both  official  and  private 
organizations  throughout  the  world,  and  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  range,  its 
fullness  and  its  authority.  I  would  mention  for  example  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  written  and  personal  contributions — based  on 
previous  consultations  of  national  committees  in  many  countries — have  through¬ 
out  been  of  the  greatest  assistance.  We  have  also  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  help,  in  every  stage  of  our  wrork,  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  other  bodies. 

The  Conference  has  been  no  less  notable  in  its  composition:  194  members, 
attended  by  157  experts,  drawn  from  50  countries  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
including  not  only  countries  which  are  Members  of  the  League  but  non-Mem- 
bers,  have  agreed  upon  a  body  of  far-reaching  recommendations  and  resolutions. 

You  have  been  chosen,  with  few  exceptions,  by  Governments,  though  you 
are  not  spokesmen  of  official  policy,  and  your  qualifications  cover  almost  every 
sphere  of  human  activity.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  Conference  is  thus 
that  it  is  responsible  though  not  official — expert  but  not  academic.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  resolutions  unanimously  voted  by  a  membership  so  widely  rep¬ 
resentative  both  in  qualifications  and  in  nationality  must  profoundly  influence 
the  future  economic  policy  of  the  world. 

Our  three  weeks  of  assiduous  study  and  full  discussion  are  now  over.  We 
are  answerable  to  our  own  conscience  and  to  public  opinion  for  the  results. 
Have  we  accomplished  the  task  assigned  to  us?  I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  you  have  achieved  a  real  and  a  permanent  result, 
and  that  it  goes  far  beyond  the  hopes  which  were  cherished  when  you  began 
your  labours. 

All  who  have  followed  your  work  with  interest  throughout  the  world — and 
they  are  many — all  those  who  have  realized  even  imperfectly  the  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  and  complications  with  which  you  were  faced,  will  welcome  the  achieve¬ 
ment  and  will  congratulate  you  on  the  combined  zeal  and  common  sense  to 
which  it  is  due. 

There  was  indeed  a  danger — and  we  can  admit  it  now  that  we  have  reached 
the  close  of  the  first  stage  of  our  work — that  the  bold  initiative  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  conception  on  which  it  was  based  might  involve  great  diffi¬ 
culties. 
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It  was  necessary  to  clear  a  way  through  the  thicket  and  chaos  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  hindered  the  nations  of  the  world  in  their  progress.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  into  harmony  the  conflicting  policies  and  desires  of  many  interests 
and  many  great  movements. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  be  impartial  and  to  be  conciliatory  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  expect  from  representatives  meeting  at  Geneva,  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  the  diversity  of  origin  and  of  qualifications  might  cause  friction  and 
opposition — possibly  of  a  violent  and  unpleasant  character. 

The  danger  of  confusion  and  of  controversies,  which  many  pessimists  con¬ 
sidered  practically  certain,  has,  thanks  to  the  generous  effort  at  rapprochement, 
not  only  been  avoided  but  actually  eliminated.  And  after  the  _  appeal  for 
solidarity  which  I  ventured  to  make  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  desire  to  thank 
you  and  congratulate  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Producers,  employers  and  workers,  farmers,  traders,  financiers,  economists 
and  consumers,  you  have,  without  neglecting  the  interests  which  you  represent 
and  which  you  have  to  defend,  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  all  members 
of  the  same  community,  working,  toiling,  suffering  together  and  directing  our 
effort  to  a  common  end. 

Each  of  the  three  great  Commissions — on  Commerce,  on  Industry  and  on 
Agriculture — through  which  the  Conference  has  worked  has  itself  been  a  real 
international  conference.  All  of  them  carried  out  a  thorough  examination  of 
their  various  problems,  and  their  conclusions,  even  taken  separately,  are  of  high 
value,  determining,  as  they  do,  first  the  main  causes  of  the  evils  from  which  the 
world  is  suffering  and,  secondly,  indicating  remedies  which  can  be  applied  in 
practice. 

By  means  of  their  public  discussions,  the  reports  submitted  to  them  and  the 
committees  which  they  set  up  for  special  problems,  the  three  main  Commissions 
of  the  Conference  have  performed  work  of  the  highest  importance,  each  part  of 
which  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  rest  and  facilitate  its  comprehension. 

If  I  had  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  I  could  not  do  better  than  quote  a  sentence  from  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Commission:  “In  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  questions  raised,  the  diversity 
of  theories,  and  the  legitimate  national  sentiments  of  all  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussions,  one  important  and  extremely  encouraging  fact  has  emerged;  and, 
having  emerged,  has  become  increasingly  manifest  as  the  work  has  advanced. 
This  fact  is  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  make  sure 
that  this  Conference  shall,  in  some  way,  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  during 
which  international  commerce  will  successively  overcome  all  obstacles  in  its 
path  that  unduly  hamper  it  and  resume  that  general  upward  movement  which  is 
at  once  a  sign  of  the  world’s  economic  health  and  the  necessary  condition  for  the 
development  of  civilization.” 

I  would  make  one  other  prefatory  remark  before  I  turn  to  the  resolutions. 

The  Conference,  as  a  world  conference  composed  of  these  who  represent 
different  interests  and  policies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  considered 
economic  problems  in  their  international  aspects  and  adopted  an  international 
point  of  view.  It  has  recognized  the  importance,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
decisive  importance,  of  national  considerations,  some  of  which  are  political  and 
social  rather  than  economic  in  character;  and  it  has  recognized  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  secure  the  adoption  of  policies  and  systems  determined  in  every 
feature  by  the  sole  criterion  of  what  would  give  the  maximum  prosperity  to  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Some  countries  will  decide  to  assure  the  manufacture  in  their 
own  territory  of  certain  articles  whether  or  not  the  purely  economic  result,  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  or  for  the  country  in  question,  of  importation  from  abroad 
would  have  been  preferable.  But,  as  the  starting  point  and  angle  of  approach  to 
the  different  problems,  the  Conference,  as  an  international  conference,  has  felt 
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bound  to  assume  that  international  trade  is  itself  to  be  desired;  that  the  exchange 
of  products  and  services  between  persons  either  of  the  same  country  or  of  different 
countries  is  normally  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties;  that  the  greater  the  range 
'of  exchange  of  different  products  between  those  who  by  their  resources  and 
capacities  are  best  fitted  to  produce  them,  the  greater  is  the  general  economic 
advantage;  and  that  international  exchange  of  products  best  and  most  econo¬ 
mically  produced  in  different  countries  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
rule. 

There  are  practical  limitations  to  the  application  of  this  principle  in  policy. 
But  that  international  trade  is  normally  and  properly  not  a  matter  of  victory 
and  defeat,  or  profit  of  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  but  of  mutual  benefit,  has 
necessarily  been  the  basis  of  this  International  Conference. 

*  *  * 

With  this  preface  let  me  review  our  resolutions,  following  the  order  of  the 
Agenda. 

The  first  part  covers  a  general  review  of  the  world  economic  position.  We 
have  first  had  written  reports  from  twenty-four  nations  describing  the  principal 
features  and  problems  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  respective  countries; 
and  these  have  been  supplemented  by  further  similar  accounts  in  the  speeches  of 
the  Conference.  We  have  next,  in  the  first  chapter  of  our  report,  given  a  general 
picture  of  the  present  economic  situation  as  it  emerges  from  the  documentation. 

Lastly,  on  this  part  of  the  Agenda,  we  have  passed  an  important  resolution 
stating  our  unanimous  conviction  that  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  depends 
largely  upon  the  principles  on  which  the  economic  policies  of  nations  are  formed 
and  executed;  that  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  all  countries  should  con¬ 
stantly  take  counsel  together  as  to  this  aspect  of  the  economic  problem;  and  that 
we  should  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  recognized  body  of  principles 
designed  to  eliminate  the  economic  difficulties  which  cause  friction  and  mis¬ 
understanding.  The  object  of  the  Conference,  as  the  original  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  made  clear,  was  a  twofold  one.  It  has  been  concerned  not  only  with  the 
prosperity  but  with  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  has  been  not  only  a  special 
item  on  the  Agenda  but  a  point  of  view  which  the  Assembly  wished  should  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  discussion  of  particular  problems.  Economic 
conflicts  and  divergence  of  economic  interest  are  perhaps  the  most  serious  and  the 
most  permanent  of  all  the  dangers  which  are  likely  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world.  No  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  can  be  relied 
upon  to  maintain  peace  if  the  economic  policies  of  the  world  so  develop  as  to 
create  not  only  deep  divergencies  of  economic  interest  between  different  masses 
of  the  world’s  population  but  a  sense  of  intolerable  injury  and  injustice.  No  task 
is  more  urgent  or  more  vital  than  that  of  securing  agreement  on  certain  princi¬ 
ples  of  policy  which  are  necessary  in  the  interests  of  future  peace.  And  there  is 
perhaps  no  question  which,  in  comparison  with  its  intrinsic  importance,  has  had 
so  little  careful  and  collective  deliberation.  No  single  conference  can  do  more 
than  make  a  first  beginning  in  such  a  task,  but  the  ultimate  results  are  incal¬ 
culable. 

There  follow  several  resolutions  on  subjects  not  falling  under  special  chapters 
on  the  Agenda  or  dealt  with  by  the  three  Commissions. 

This  Conference  has  again,  as  the  Brussels  Conference  did  in  1920,  called 
attention  to  the  heavy  burden  of  armaments  expenditure  entailing  heavy  taxation 
which  reacts  upon  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  different  States  and  lowers 
their  standard  of  living;  and  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  the  efforts,  by  agree¬ 
ments  between  States,  to  secure  limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments  will  have 
successful  results. 

Next  comes  a  resolution  in  which  the  Conference  states  that,  while  it  refrains 
absolutely  from  infringing  upon  political  questions,  it  regards  “the  participation 
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of  members  of  all  the  countries  present,  irrespective  of  differences  in  their  econo¬ 
mic  systems,  as  a  happy  augury  for  a  pacific  commercial  co-operation  of  all 
nations.” 

Lastly  the  Conference  recognizes  that  the  successful  application  oi  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  has  agreed  depends  “not  only  upon  the  good  will  of  Govern¬ 
ments  and  administrations  but  upon  an  informed  and  supporting  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world.”1 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  Agenda,  which  was  divided  into 
three  main  chapters:  “Commerce”,  “Industry”,  and  “Agriculture”,  each,  of  which 
has  been  dealt  with  by  a  special  commission,  whose  reports  and  resolutions  have 
been  approved  by  the  whole  Conference. 

Commerce 

The  fundamental  idea  on  which  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
was  based,  and  which  has  appeared  with  increasing  force  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions,  is  the  necessity  of  restoring  greater  freedom  to  a  world  hitherto 
hampered  by  many  obstacles  due  to  the  war  and  its  consequences  and  to  erro¬ 
neous  economic  ideas.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  recognition  of  the  close 
interdependence  of  nations  in  this  sphere  and  the  importance  of  the  reactions 
which  measures  taken  by  the  various  countries  exert  on  the  policy  of  the  other 
countries. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  “Commerce”,  the  Conference  first  makes  a  number  of 
recommendations,  under  the  general  heading  “Liberty  of  Trading” — an  expres¬ 
sion  not  to  be  confounded  with  “Free  Trade”  but  embracing  all  measures  cal¬ 
culated  to  liberate  international  commerce  from  artificial  restrictions  and 
obstructions.  The  Conference  expresses  the  hope  that  the  diplomatic  conference 
convened  at  Geneva  for  November  next  by  the  League  of  Nations  will  result  in 
the  real  removal  of  import  and  export  prohibitions  and  restrictions.  It  con¬ 
demns  the  granting  of  special  immunities  and  privileges  to  State-controlled 
undertakings  which  enable  them  to  compete  unfairly  with  private  enterprises  and 
commends  and  encourages  the  action  now  being  taken  by  the  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  removal  of  many  impediments  to  international  trade.  Lastly,  the 
Conference  recommends  the  preparation  of  a  convention  on  economic  and  fiscal 
treatment  of  foreigners  and  foreign  enterprises  for  which  valuable  information 
has  been  furnished  by  the  report  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

C ustoms :  Simplification — Stability — Reduction 

The  Committee  then  took  up  the  question  of  Customs  tariffs,  distinguishing 
between  their  form  and  their  substance,  i.e.,  the  actual  amount  of  the  import 

duties.  .  As  regards  the  question  of  form,  the  Conference  unanimously  recognizes 

the  desirability  of  simplifying  Customs  tariffs  as  far  as  possible,  creating  a 
systematic  Customs  nomenclature  the  use  of  which  would  in  due  course  be 
regularized  by  international  conventions,  stabilizing  Customs  tariffs,  thereby 
eliminating  a  disturbing  factor  especially  harmful  to  industry  and  commerce, 
and  finally  ensuring  the  utmost  fairness  in  the  application  of  the  duties. 

The  main  object  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  has  naturally  been  the 
question  of  Customs  tariff  levels,  which  is  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties. 

The  essential  conclusion  which  emerges  from  the  discussion  in  this  field  is 

that  the  Conference  declares  that  “  the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  the 

increase  in  tariffs  and  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction.”  To  achieve  this  result 
it  is  recommended  that  action  should  be  pursued  along  the  three  following  lines: 

1  For  the  text  of  the  resolutions,  see  III—  5:  General  Resolutions. 
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fiistly,  individual  action  by  the  various  States  with  regard  to  their  own  tariffs; 
secondly,  bi-lateral  action  through  the  conclusion  of  suitable  commercial  treaties; 
thirdly,  collective  action,  by  means  of  an  enquiry  undertaken  by  the  Economic 
Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  extension 
of  international  trade  on  an  equitable  basis  by  removing  or  lowering  the  bariers 
to  international  exchange  set  up  by  excessive  Customs  tariffs. 

A  fact  that  may  be  taken  as  marking  a  considerable  step  in  the  evolution 
of  ideas  in  Customs  tariffs  is  that  this  question,  notwithstanding  its  fundamental 
importance  in  the  economy  of  each  State,  has  now  come  to  be  considered  as  no 
longer  being  exclusively  within  the  domain  of  national  sovereignty  but  as  falling 
within  the  scope  of  problems  for  which  parallel  or  concerted  action  among  the 
different  nations  is  possible  and  desirable.  Each  nation  will  then  know  that  the 
concession  it  is  asked  to  make  will  be  balanced  by  corresponding  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  other  nations.  As  the  report  of  the  Committee  states,  each  country 
will  then  be  able  to  give  its  attention  to  the  proposed  measures,  not  merely  in 
view  of  its  own  individual  position  but  also  because  it  is  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  general  plan  laid  down  by  the  Conference. 

Round  the  central  idea  of  the  diminution  of  Customs  charges  are  grouped 
other  questions  which  support  it  and  tend  to  hasten  its  realization  and  render  it 
more  complete. 

Thus  the  Conference  next  condemns  the  practice  of  penalizing  imported 
goods  by  means  of  differential  internal  taxes,  and  declares  that  as  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  rawT  materials  is  essential  for  a  healthy  development  of  world  trade, 
export  taxes  should  be  as  low  as  fiscal  requirements  and  exceptional  and  com¬ 
pelling  circumstances  permit,  and  should  in  any  case  not  be  discriminatory. 

Finally,  the  Conference,  having  in  mind  the  need  of  restoring  the  system  of 
long-term  commercial  treaties,  and  recognizing  that  any  such  system  must  be 
built  up  on  the  mutual  grant  of  unconditional  most-favoured-nation  treatment, 
recommends  that  this  important  conception  should  be  given  the  widest  and  most 
liberal  interpretation. 

The  Economic  Organization  of  the  League  should  examine  the  possibility 
of  securing  a  standard  form  of  commercial  treaty  and  uniform  principles  as  to 
the  interpretation  and  scope  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 

Lastly,  the  Conference  recommends  States  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
providing  in  their  commercial  treaties  for  the  decision  of  disputed  questions  of 
interpretation  or  application  by  arbitration  or  by  a  reference  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice. 

There  are  certain  indirect  means  of  protecting  national  trade  and  national 
navigation.  Although  they  exercise  a  less  immediate  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  than  the  fundamental  problems  just  described,  questions  such  as 
the  granting  of  subsidies,  dumping  and  discrimination  imposed  under  the  trans¬ 
port  regime  merited  the  attention  of  the  Conference.  Certain  principles  were 
laid  down  which,  without  always  indicating  definite  solutions — a  very  difficult 
matter  owdng  to  the  wide  variety  of  opinions  held — should  help  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  as  to  the  true  nature  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  practices 
in  question. 

Industry 

In  the  report  dealing  with  “Industry”  the  Conference  begins  by  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  industries  of  principal 
international  importance  are  at  present  faced  in  certain  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Conference  took  as  its  central  problem  the  question  of  how  costs  should 
be  reduced  without  injury  to  the  consumer  or  the  worker.  With  this  object  it 
considered:  (1)  “rationalization”  in  its  various  aspects,  and,  in  this  connection, 
(2)  international  industrial  agreements,  and  (3)  the  collection  and  exchange  of 
information. 
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The  report  enumerates  in  detail  the  aims  of  rationalization  and  declares  that 
it  must  be  applied  with  care  so  as  not  to  injure  the  legitimate  interest  of  the 
workers.  It  therefore  recommends  that  Governments,  public  institutions,  trade 
organizations  and  public  opinion,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  encourage  producers 
to  promote  the  investigation  of  the  best  methods  and  results  of  rationalization  and 
scientific  management,  and  standardization,  not  neglecting  the  smaller  under¬ 
takings  and  giving  special  attention  to  measures  calculated  to  promote  social 
welfare. 

International  Industrial  Agreements 

The  report  then  turns  to  the  question  of  industrial  agreements,  which  has 
recently  attracted  close  attention  and  on  which  the  discussions  at  the  Conference 
revealed  a  certain  conflict  of  views.  The  Conference  has  laid  down  no  conclusion 
of  principle  on  the  subject  but  recognizes  the  growth  of  agreements  as  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  may  be  either  good  or  bad  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
constituted  and  operated  and  the  measure  in  which  their  directors  are  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  the  general  interest.  Agreements  cannot  by  themselves  be  regarded 
as  the  only  remedy  for  the  present  causes  of  economic  trouble;  but,  within  limits, 
they  may  serve  to  improve  the  organization  and  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 
By  checking  uneconomic  competition  and  diminishing  industrial  fluctuations  they 
may  make  employment  more  stable  while  benefiting  the  consumer.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  agreements  may  involve  danger  if  they  encourage  monopolistic  tendencies 
and  unsound  business  methods. 

The  Conference  therefore  lays  it  down  that  agreements  ought  not  to  lead  to 
an  artificial  rise  of  prices  and  that  they  should  not  restrict  the  supply  to  any 
particular  country  of  raw  materials  or  basic  products  or,  without  just  cause, 
create  unequal  conditions  between  the  finishing  industries  of  consuming  and  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  or  other  countries  similarly  placed.  Nor  should  they  stereo¬ 
type  the  present  position  of  production  or  the  distribution  of  industries. 

No  special  system  of  supervision  over  agreements  is'  recommended,  and 
Governments  which  adopt  measures  regulating  agreements  within  their  country 
are  advised  not  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  benefits  which  such  agree¬ 
ments  might  secure.  While  the  divergencies  between  the  national  measures  of 
supervision  offer  an  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  an  international  system,  the 
Conference  considers  that  publicity  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  growth  of  abuses  and  recommends  that  the  League  of  Nations  should 
follow  closely  the  operations  and  effects  of  international  agreements  and  should 
collect  and  publish  such  relevant  data  as  are  of  general  interest. 

Lastly  the  Conference  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
systematic  collection  of  accurate  information  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
leaders  of  industry  and  of  the  public.  Accurate  statistics  should  be  obtained 
both  for  the  basic  world  industries  and  also  for  the  chief  industries  of  each 
country,  so  as  to  render  possible  the  compilation  of  quantitative  indices  of 
industrial  production. 

The  Economic  Organization  of.  the  League  of  Nations  should  endeavour  to 
promote  international  agreements  with  regard  to  the  terms,  methods  and  scope  of 
industrial  statistics  employed,  and  should  collate  the  information  provided  as  to 
raw  materials,  production,  etc.,  the  International  Labour  Office  dealing  with 
wages,  hours,  employment,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  Economic  Organization  should  arrange  for  the  compilation 
of  general  reports,  special  studies  and  reviews  bearing  on  industrial  development, 
raw  materials  and  changes  in  production  and  trade. 
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Agriculture 

For  the  first  time,  at  this  Conference,  agriculture  has  been  represented  side 
by  side  with  commerce  and  industry  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  take  its  place  in 
a  general  review  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  world.  From  the  documents 
available  at  the  Conference,  it  is  evident  that  the  dislocation  of  the  prices  of 
agricultural  in  relation  to  those  of  manufactured  products  is  causing  a  wide¬ 
spread  depression  in  agriculture,  which,  if  some  improvement  is  not  achieved, 
may  result  in  a  diminution  in  agricultural  production. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  agricultural  discussions  is  the 
realization  of  the  essential  interdependence  of  agriculture,  industry  and  com¬ 
merce;  that,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  “it  would  be  vain  to  hope  that  one  could 
enjoy  lasting  prosperity  independently  of  the  others.” 

The  Conference  considers  that  the  first  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  must  be  taken  by  agriculturists  themselves — by  the  general  adoption 
of  better  technical  methods,  more  scientific  organization,  an  extension  of  the 
international  campaign  against  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  and  by  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  the  organization  of  credit  institutions.  With  regard  to  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  movement,  the  Conference  desires  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  direct 
relations  between  producers’  and  consumers’  associations. 

The  credit  difficulties  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  still  so  acutely  felt  in  many 
countries,  can  only  be  surmounted  by  organizing  national  credit  institutions 
where  they  do  not  yet  exist  or  developing  already  existing  institutions,  with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  the  public  authorities.  The  study  of  the  question 
whether  an  international  organization  capable  of  increasing  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  agricultural  credits  is  or  is  not  a  practical  proposition  is  recommended. 

In  some  of  the  measures  mentioned  above,  private  endeavour  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  Government  action.  With  regard  to  legislative  measures,  the  Con¬ 
ference  recommends  the  extension  of  social  legislation  to  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation,  it  being  understood  that  special  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  rural 
conditions  would  be  necessary. 

In  agreement  with  the  principles  stated  in  the  review  of  commercial  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Conference  lays  stress  on  the  desirability  of  removing  hindrances  to 
the  free  flow  of  agricultural  products  in  so  far  as  their  removal  does  not  endanger 
the  vital  interests  of  the  various  countries  or  their  workers.  Where  a  minimum 
of  protection  is  maintained,  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  an  equitable  balance 
between  industry  and  agriculture  and  not  to  stifle  the  one  to  the  advantage  of  the 
other. 

The  Conference  further  recommends  the  development  of  agricultural 
statistics,  particularly  on  the  basis  of  an  exact  system  of  farm  accounting  and 
with  regard  to  live-stock  and  animal  products;  also,  that  a  general  enquiry  be 
made  into  the  present  situation  and  the  possibilities  of  developing  agriculture, 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of  agriculture  among  the  in¬ 
digenous  populations  in  colonies. 

A  special  study  should  be  made  of  the  resources  and  the  exploitation  of 
forests  in  relation  to  the  need  for  obtaining  the  regular  supplies  essential  to 
industry. 

In  view  of  the  interdependence  of  agriculture  on  the  one  hand  and  industry 
,and  commerce  on  the  other,  the  Conference  requests  the  League  of  Nations  to 
ensure  that,  in  the  organizations  already  existing  or  to  be  formed  for  the  study 
of  economic  questions,  agricultural  interests  shall  be  represented  in  proportion 
to  their  economic  and  social  importance. 

The  Conference  concluded  with  a  resolution  expressing  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Economic  Committee  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  League.  With 
regard  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  its  recommendations,  the  Conference,  while 
offering  no  suggestion  as  to  a  permanent  organization,  thought  that  it  could  not 
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do  better  then  draw  the  Council’s  attention  to  the  well-balanced  composition 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  which  has  yielded  excellent  results  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  work  for  Conference. 

Conclusions 

The  eight  years  of  post-war  experience  have  demonstrated  the  outstanding 
fact  that,  except  in  the  actual  fields  of  conflict,  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  war 
was  immensely  more  serious  than  the  actual  destruction.  The  main  trouble  now 
is  neither  any  material  shortage  in  the  resources  of  nature  nor  any  inadequacy 
in  man’s  power  to  exploit  them.  It  is  all  in  one  form  or  another  a  maladjustment 
— not  an  insufficient  productive  capacity  but  a  series  of  impediments  to  the  full 
utilization  of  that  capacity.  The  main  obstacles  to  economic  revival  have  been 
the  hindrances  opposed  to  the  free  flow  of  labour,  capital  and  goods. 

The  removal  of  these  obstacles  with  the  twofold  object  of  stimulating  pro¬ 
duction  and  restoring  free  channels  for  trade  requires  concerted  international 
action.  The  attainment  of  the  former  object  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  promoting  by  co-operation  more  scientific  methods,  such  as  simplifi¬ 
cation  and  standardization,  which  eliminate  waste.  A  necessary  preliminary  to 
this  process  is  the  collection  and  periodical  publication  of  information  bearing 
on  produtcion  and  its  factors  which  shall  be  fuller,  more  regular,  more  uniform 
and  better  co-ordinated.  The  second  object  lies  rather  within  the  scope  of  gov- 
ermental  efforts,  inspired  and  permitted  by  an  enlightened  opinion  among  em¬ 
ployers,  workers  and  consumers.  This  is  especially  true  of  Europe.  It  is 
essential,  as  the  resolution  states,  “  that  nations  should  take  steps  forthwfith  to 
reverse  or  diminish  those  tariff  barriers  that  gravely  hamper  trade,  starting  with 
those  which  have  been  imposed  to  counteract  the  disturbances  arising  out  of  the 
war  ”.  It  is  essential  that  a  renewed  sense  of  security  should1  mitigate  a  burden 
of  armaments  which  is  profoundly  uneconomic.  We  have  here,  and  in  the 
erection  of  tariff  walls  in  order  to  obtain  “self-sufficiency”,  two  of  many  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  relation  between  the  problem  of  economic  recovery  and  of  security.. 
It  is  perhaps  particularly  true  of  Europe,  but  also  true  of  the  world  in  general,, 
that  without  confidence  in  the  continued  peace  of  the  world  a  prosperity  cor-, 
responding  to  the  real  recovery  of  productive  capacity  which  bas  taken  place 
since  the  war  cannot  possibly  be  attained. 

*  *  * 

Such,  in  bare  summary,  are  the  results  and  resolutions  of  the  Conference. 
They  must  be  studied  inthe  complete  text,  which  alone  remains  authoritative,  to 
be  fully  appreciated;  and  in  particular,  the  more  important  recommendations, 
which  can  be  distinguished  by  the  Table  of  Contents  and  the  headings,  do  not 
admit  of  adequate  summary  and  need  to  be  read  in  their  complete  form. 

Now  that  we  have  laid  down  in  your  resolutions  the  principles  upon  which 
economic  policy  should  be  based,  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  our  work  is  finished. 
Most  certainly  it  is  not;  I  might  even  say  that  our  work  is  only  begun. 

You  have  completed  the  first  stage  of  laying  down  the  principles;  and  in 
doing  so  you  have  been  inspired  by  the  great  and  fruitful  idea  of  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  nations,  and  of  the  interdependence  of  the  groups  of  which  nations 
are  composed.  At  every  stage  in  your  discussions  and  on  every  page  of  your 
reports,  the  solidarity  of  mankind  has  appeared  more  obvious  and  more  signifi- 
cant.  You  have  striven  to  make  it  easier  for  the  masses  to  improve  the  material, 
air  therefore  the  moral,  conditions  of  their  life.  But  your  work  cannot  prove 
effective  unless  the  peoples  of  the  world  themselves  give  to  your  recommendations 
the  support  of  their  interest  and  of  their  power.  If  we  are  not  supported  by  all 
those  for  whom  we  have  been  working,  our  endeavours  will  be  unavailing.  Public 
opinion  as  a  whole  must  understand  not  only  the  intrinsic  importance  of  your 
work,  but  also,  and  above  all,  it  must  realize  its  strength,  its  utility  and  the 
vital  importance  which  it  must  have  for  its  well-being. 
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We  have  worked  loyally  together  to  secure  economic  peace,  on  which,  indeed, 
political  peace  depends.  This  Conference  is  an  assembly  of  persons  who  have 
been  brought  into  touch  with  realities — always  harsh  and  often  disappointing — 
but  with  realities  in  which  truth,  sooner  or  later,  always  prevails.  Our  advice 
and  recommendations  will  in  all  probability  not  be  followed  immediately  on  the 
scale  we  would  desire.  Great  movements  frequently  experience  many  difficulties 
at  the  outset.  But  we  are  convinced  that  our  work  is  based  on  true  principles 
and  on  the  determination  to  ensure  to  the  best  of  our  power  both  the  peace  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  world.  In  coming  here  to  Geneva  in  response  to  the  appeal 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  truly  interpred  the  ardent  desire  for  peace 
and  reform  cherished  by  all  nations,  we  desired  to  undertake  a  beneficient  task. 
To-day  we  have  completed  the  first  stage,  and  we  may  well  be  proud  of  what 
we  have  done.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  our  success  will  depend  on  the 
measure  of  our  perseverance. 

And  I  venture  here  to  make  an  urgent  and  solemn  appeal  to  all  those — 
members  and  experts — vrho  have  co-operated  in  our  work  and  taken  part  in  the 
Conference.  By  contributing  to  the  framing  and  adoption  of  our  recommenda¬ 
tions,  we  have  assumed  a  real  moral  obligation  to  disseminate,  to  defend  and  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  the  truths  which  we  have  formally  proclaimed.  They 
will  win  their  way  gradually,  no  doubt,  and  partially,  but  they  will  ultimately 
prevail.  When  we  resume  our  everyday  duties,  we  must  endeavour  constantly 
to  devote  to  these  truths  a  part  of  our  thoughts  and  efforts. 

After  the  terrible  calamity  experienced  by  Europe,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  felt  throughout  the  whole  world,  we  cannot  expect  that  order  will  be 
restored  as  if  by  enchantment.  But  whether  the  fruits  of  our  labours  are  gathered 
by  ourselves  or  by  those  who  succeed  us,  we  are  animated  by  the  firm  determina¬ 
tion  to  unite  our  efforts  to  those  of  friends  who  share  our  hopes,  our  enthusiasm 
and  our  ideals.  We  know  that  the  time  will  come  when  mankind  will  be  the 
happier  for  our  work.  And  that  alone,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  enable  us  to 
be  proud  of  what  we  have  done. 


report  of  the  conference 

Adopted  on  May  23,  1927 1 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  In  its  resolution  of  September  24,  1925,  relating  to  the  summoning  of  an 
World  Economic  Conference,  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  declared 
itself  “firmly  resolved  to  seek  all  possible  means  of  establishing  peace  through¬ 
out  the  world”  and  affirmed  its  conviction  that  “economic  peace  will  largely 
contribute  to  security  among  the  nations.”  It  further  emphasized  the  “necessity 
of  investigating  the  economic  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  revival  of 
general  prosperity  and  of  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  overcoming  these  diffi¬ 
culties  and  of  preventing  disputes.” 

The  Economic  Conference  has  constantly  kept  these  general  directions  in 
view.  At  the  end  of  nearly  nine  years  after  the  war,  during  which  the  distur¬ 
bances  resulting  from  that  unprecedented  catastrophe  have  had  time  to  reveal 
their  permanent  effects,  the  Conference  has  used  its  best  endavours  to  discover 
and  analyse  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  troubles  from  which  the  world  is  at 
present  suffering,  and  to  find  remedies  which,  if  they  will  not  effect  a  complete 
cure,  will  at  least  afford  some  of  the  relief  for  which  the  civilized  world  is  so 
insistently  calling. 

The  Economic  Situation 

2.  The  documentation  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  under  the  direction  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee,  to  which  many  commercial  and  industrial  organizations 
in  various  countries  and  many  individual  experts  have  contributed,  presents  a 
picture  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  world  with  a  fullness  and  authority  which 
has  probably  never  hitherto  been  attained.  It  is  only  possible  to  refer  in  the 
briefest  way  to  the  results  shown  in  these  reports. 

A  general  impression  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  war  can 
be  gathered  from  the  statistics  which  have  been  compiled  of  the  world’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  The  figures  show  that,  whereas  in 
1925  the  world’s  population  was  about  5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913,  pro¬ 
duction  of  foodstuffs2  and  of  raw  materials  was  from  16  to  18  per  cent  greater. 
In  other  words,  production  and  consumption,  both  in  total  and  per  head  of  the 
world’s  population,  are  greater  than  before  the  war. 

This  increased  production  of  food  and  raw  materials3  has,  however,  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  international  commerce,  for 
the  volume  of  trade  in  1925  was  only  5  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war. 


The  report,  with  the  resolutions,  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  members  of  the 
Conference  except  for  the  abstention  of  the  members  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  delegation  (who,  how-, 
ever,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  certain  resolutions  indicated  in  the  Annex  to  Section  5 
General  Resolutions)  and  of  the  members  of  the  Turkish  delegation. 

2  Excluding  China. 

•  3  Produci;ion  °f  finished  commodities  must  have  increased  faster  than  these  figures, 

since  technical  progress  largely  consists  of  the  more  complete  and  more  economical  use  of  raw 
material. 
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3.  But  these  statistics  relate  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  They  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  position  of  each  continent.  While  certain  parts  of  the  world  have  pro¬ 
gressed  considerably  more  than  these  average  figures  indicate,  there  are  other 
continents,  notably  Europe,  which  are  far  behind.  The  production  of  Europe, 
whose  population  has  increased  by  1  per  cent,  was  in  1925  about  5  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1913  an  increase  materially  slower  than  in  pre-war  years,  while 
its  international  trade  was  only  89  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  volume.  Further 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  economic  difficulties  are  most  acute  in  Europe  is 
to  be  found  in  the  volumes  on  special  industries.  Its  most  distressing  symptom 
is  the  abnormal  degree  of  unemployment  which  still  obtains  in  certain  countries, 
while  its  financial  reactions  are  shown  in  the  burdensome  taxation  and  inade¬ 
quate  savings  of  Europe. 

4.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  economic  condition  of 
Europe  could  be  so  seriously  disorganized  without  affecting  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Other  countries  certainly  feel  the  effects  of  Europe’s  reduced  con¬ 
suming  power.  There  also  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  is  affected  by  the  fact  that 
Europe  has  been  compelled  for  the  time  being  to  renounce  several  of  the  func¬ 
tions  in  world  economy  -which  had  previously  been  hers. 

5.  But  neither  in  Europe  nor  in  the  rest  of  the  world  is  the  economic  position 
uniformly  good  or  bad.  On  the  contrary,  the  depression  is  clearly  concentrated  in 
certain  main  trades.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  ship¬ 
building,  and  the  chemical  trades,  were  artificially  expanded  to  meet  war  needs. 
Demand  has,  however,  been  restricted  by  the  fact  that  lack  of  capital  resulting 
from  diminished  savings  has  prevented  economic  development  on  the  same  scale 
as  before  the  w^ar.  The  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  is  largely  concerned  with 
providing  fixed  capital  in  various  forms,  is  particularly  affected  by  this  fact. 
Other  industries,  of  which  the  cotton  industry  is  a  notable  example,  have  had  to 
adapt  themselves  to  a  very  considerable  increase  in  productive  capacity  in  dis¬ 
tant  countries.  Others,  again,  like  the  coal  trade — the  demand  for  whose  pro¬ 
duct  has  been  considerably  checked  by  alternative  sources  of  power  and  by 
economies  in  the  use  of  fuel — have  suffered,  while  the  petroleum  and  electric 
power  industries  have  prospered.  But  perhaps  the  most  extreme  example  of  dis¬ 
location  is  that  of  shipping,  for,  whereas  the  world’s  total  merchantile  tonnage 
has  increased  by  38  per  cent,  the  volume  of  goods  to  be  carried  by  sea  has  hardly 
increased  at  all.  The  condition  of  these  trades  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of 
many  industries  providing  articles  of  immediate  consumption  or  even  of  luxury. 
The  production  of  motor-cars,  artificial  silk,  and  rubber  goods  may  be  taken  as 
examples. 

But  though  the  harmful  effects  of  the  war  have  been  concentrated  on  a  few 
special  trades,  the  depression  has  inevitably  limited  the  expansion  that  would 
have  taken  place  in  other  directions,  for  by  creating  complete  or  partial  unem¬ 
ployment  it  has  diminished  the  purchasing  power  of  a  large  industrial  popula¬ 
tion. 

6.  Moreover,  the  troubles  of  industry  have  an  even  wider  repercussion, 
since  they  affect  in  a  similar  way  the  whole  of  the  world’s  agriculture.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  industrial  in  its  processes  and  methods, 
suffers  directly  from  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  industrial  products  in  certain 
countries  have  for  some  years  remained  relatively  high,  while  those  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  have  been  on  a  comparatively  lower  level.  The  agriculturist 
complains  that  he  buys  the  manufactures  which  he  needs  at  high  prices,  but  sells 
at  low  prices  the  products  of  the  soil.  The  documentation  of  the  Conference 
indicates  that,  if  agricultural  prices  are  low  and  the  agricultural  community  in 
many  countries  in  a  state  of  depression,  it  is  not  because  there  has  been  any 
abnormal  increase  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  but  because  the  demand  from 
certain  manufacturing  communities  in  Europe  is  inadequate. 
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7  Thus  while  the  documentation  of  the  Confernce  serves  on  the  one  hand 
x.  Uqt-lw  snnts  in  the  nresent  situation,  it  also  emphasizes  on  the 


to  become  almost  intolerable.  The  attempts  after  the  war  to  seek  piospenty  b> 
a  policy  of  economic  isolation  have,  after  an  experience  of  neaily  nine  years, 
proved  a  failure.  The  opinion  of  the  world  is  beginning  to  understand  that 
prosperity  is  not  something  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  small  compartments. 


Post-War  Problems 


8.  Immediately  after  the  war,  many  people  naturally  assumed  that  the  war 
and  the  war  alone  was  the  reason  for  the  dislocation  that  emerged  in  the 
economic  relations  of  individuals,  of  nations  and  of  continents.  A  simple  return  to 
pre-war  conditions  seemed  in  the  circumstances  the  appropriate  objective  of 
economic  policy  which  wrould  be  sufficient  to  cure  the  current  difficulties.  It  is 
an  instinctive  tendency  of  mankind  to  turn  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  future 
and,  even  at  a  moment  when  an  old  order  is  being  displaced  by  a  new,  to  revert 
to  former  ideas  and  to  attempt  to  restore  the  traditional  state  of  affairs.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  problems  left  by  the  war  cannot  be  solved 
in  so  simple  a  manner. 

At  first,  this  desire  to  return  to  the  pre-war  regime  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a 
natural  instinct;  for  the  first  and  most  urgent  task  after  the  war  was  to  re-start 
the  economic  life  of  the  world  which  had  been  so  sharply  interrupted.  Economic 
policy  had  therefore  to  deal  with  the  temporary  consequences  of  the  war  and 
endeavour  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  production  and  trade  which  it  left  be¬ 
hind. 

9.  One  of  the  most  widespread  and  far-reaching  of  these  difficulties  was  the 
disorganization  of  public  finances  and  the  depreciation  of  currencies.  At  the 
time  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  only  four  European  countries  had  succeeded 
in  balancing  their  budgets.  Now,  nearly  every  country  has  established  its  bud¬ 
getary  equilibrium. 

If  this  indispensable  first  stage  of  financial  reconstruction  is  not  yet  quite 
complete,  and  if  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  in  each  individual  country 
financial  stability  is  assured,  it  is  at  least  true  that,  in  general,  a  disorganized 
condition  of  public  finances  and  fluctuations  in  the  various  currencies  in  relation 
to  each  other  are  not  at  the  present  moment  a  factor  of  primary  importance  in 
depressing  trade  and  production. 

10.  Another  difficulty  which  has  played  a  great  part  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  shortage  of  capital.  The  low  level  of  production  that  followed  the  war  left 
in  Europe,  at  all  events,  no  margin  for  saving.  This  situation  has  gradually 
changed.  The  recovery  of  production  in  Europe,  together  with  a  growing  sense 
of  security,  has  revived  the  process  of  saving  and  stimulated  the  international 
movement  of  capital.  These  developments  have  restored  a  more  normal — though 
still  inadequate — supply  of  capital,  the  evidence  of  which  is  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  interest  from  the  excessive  figures  which  at  one  time  prevailed  in  several 
countries,  particularly  in  Central  Europe,  to  more  normal  levels.  The  rapidity 
with  which  rates  have  fallen  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  reflection  of  the  growing 
freedom  of  the  movement  of  capital. 

11.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  international  commerce,  the  conditions  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  the  war  did  not  permit  of  the  immediate  resumption  of 
normal  trading  relations.  Extreme  forms  of  obstructions  to  trade  were  conse¬ 
quently  imposed;  but  many  of  these  have  since  been  substantially  removed, 
and  liberty  of  trading,  subject  to  the  tariff  and  of  her  barriers  which  are  dealt 
with  in  paragraph  19,  has  been  largely  restored. 
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12.  But  while  the  new  economic  situation  of  Europe  since  the  war  contains 
some  features  wdiich  are  fortunately  of  a  temporary  character,  there  are  others 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  change  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  and  others 
which  must  be  regarded  as  permanent.  The  passing  away  of  temporary  financial 
and  economic  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  almost  monopolized  public  atten¬ 
tion  now  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  and  to  study  these  more  deeply  rooted 
changes  in  the  economic  situation  of  the  world.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  solve 
such  problems  by  striving  after  the  conditions  of  1913.  In  the  face  of  a  new 
situation  new  remedies  must  be  found. 

13.  Some  of  these  permanent  changes,  like  the  difficulties  previously  referred 
to,  are  the  direct  result  of  the  war.  For  example,  the  belligerent  countries  of 
Europe  have  been  left  with  financial  difficulties  which  have  extended  to  many 
other  countries  and  will  take  many  decades  to  remove.  Not  only  is  there  in 
many  countries  a  heavy  annual  charge  for  war  debts  but  also  every  belligerent 
country  will  for  many  years  have  to  find  the  funds  for  war  pensions.  These 
burdens  are  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  current  armaments,  which  still  weigh 
heavily  on  the  finances  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  level  of  taxation  in 
relation  to  resources  is  therefore  likely  to  remain  very  much  higher  in  Europe 
for  a  long  time  to  come  than  it  was  in  1913. 

14.  Moreover,  the  external  obligations  arising  out  of  the  war  have  an  inter¬ 
national  economic  significance.  Taken  in  conjunction,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
loss  of  their  foreign  investments  which  certain  nations  have  suffered,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  the  new  loans  which  many  of  them  have  raised  abroad,  they  have 
changed  the  balance  of  public  and  private  indebtedness  between  nations  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pre-war  situation.  This  is  one  of  the  factors  that  ultimately 
involves  a  change  in  the  distribution  and  direction  of  international  trade;  for 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  net  balances  due  from  one  country  to  another  must 
be  made  by  means  of  goods  and  services — although  not  necessarily  by  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  debtor’s  goods  and  services  direct  to  the  creditor. 

15.  Another  change  which  has  an  influence  on  the  distribution  of  industry,  on 
commercial  policy  and  on  trade  is  a  reduction  in  the  streams  of  emigration.  This 
fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  great  differences  in  the  natural  increase  of 
various  nationals,  is  causing  changes  in  the  relative  density  of  population.  Those 
countries  in  which  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  excess  of  population  in  relation 
to  their  territory  and  natural  resources  have  consequently  intensified  their  indus¬ 
trial  activity  and  attach  particular  importance  to  the  adoption  by  other  countries 
of  a  liberal  policy  in  relation  to  raw  materials.  So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
the  emigration  problem  has  been  partially  and  temporarily  met  by  an  abnormal 
amount  of  migration  between  the  various  continental  countries. 

16.  Some  of  the  changes,  however,  which  our  survey  reveals  are  by  no  means 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  war.  European  opinion  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  war  has  hastened  changes  in  the  world  situation  which  had 
begun  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century.  After  a  whole  century,  during 
which  other  continents  had  been  willing  to  supply  Europe  with  raw  products 
in  return  for  the  manufactures  which  Europe  alone  was  in  the  position  to  make, 
a  careful  observer  in  1905  or  1906— or  possibly  twenty  years  earlier  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States— could  have  perceived  that  a  new  chapter  was  opening  in 
the  history  of  these  distant  countries,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  was  the 
endeavour  to  establish  manufacturing  industries  of  their  own..  The  war  great  y 
stimulated  this  development  by  restricting  and  diverting  foreign  trade  between 

Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  _ 

17.  But  at  the  moment  of  facing  this  new  situation,  Europe  finds  herself 
severely  handicapped.  Some  of  her  temporary  difficulties  have  already  been 
referred  to.  There  are  others  which,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  affect  the  internal 
economy  of  various  countries.  Currency  disorders  have  resulted  in  almost  every 
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country  in  a  disproportion  in  the  wage  levels  in  various  trades,  in  the  prices  of 
different  commodities  and  in  the  relation  between  wages  and  prices,  while  the 
difficult  adjustments  which  these  conditions  have  involved  have  resulted  in 
industrial  disputes  and  sometimes  in  great  social  changes.  These  matters  are 
outside  our  terms  of  reference,  but  they  cannot  be  overlooked  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  causes  of  the  present  economic  disequilibrium. 

18.  But  Europe  is  also  handicapped  by  problems  of  an  international  char¬ 
acter.  The  effort  to  restore  her  economic  position  calls  for  the  rationalization 
of  industry  and  a  co-ordination  between  the  economic  efforts  of  various  countries. 
It  has  to  be  recognized  that  the  possibility  of  Europe  being  organized  as  an 
economic  unit  is  more  remote  than  before  the  war,  partly  because  of  excessive 
economic  nationalism,  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  war  and  is  only 
now  subsiding,  and  because  of  the  economic  consequences  of  retracing  frontiers. 
This  nationalization  and  these  territorial  readjustments  have  resulted  in  the 
duplication  of  industrial  plant  and  in  a  failure  to  apply  the  principles  of  division 
of  labour  between  the  various  States  of  Europe.  The  normal  process  of  inter¬ 
change  between  the  numerous  units  which  constitute  the  new  Europe  has  been 
seriously  interrupted.  The  markets  which  certain  areas  had  supplied  before  the 
war  have  been  lost  to  them,  and  everywhere  it  has  been  necessary  to  seek  new 
openings  for  trade. 

Both  in  its  trade  relations  with  other  continents  and  in  its  own  internal 
intercourse,  Europe,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  day,  urgently  needs 
greater  liberty  for  trade  and  commerce.  In  actual  fact,  this  liberty  is  still 
substantially  less  than  before  the  war. 

19.  The  documentation  of  the  'Conference  gives  an  account  of  the  tariff 
situation  of  the  world.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  extreme  forms 
of  obstruction  which  were  imposed  immediately  after  the  war  but  have  since 
been  largely  removed.  Europe  remains  to-day,  however,  with  its  tariff  shigher 
and  more  complicated,  less  stable  and  more  numerous  than  in  1913.  Moreover, 
Europe  has  failed  to  restore  its  former  system  of  commercial  treaties,  and  the 
habit  has  developed  of  putting  tariffs  designed  for  purposes  of  negotiation  into 
force  before  those  negotiations  take  place.  If,  as  has  often  happened,  these 
tanffs  have  failed  to  result  in  agreement,  the  obstruction  remains  higher  than 
befoie.  The  tendency  of  the  last  three  years  has  continued  to  be  in  an  upward 
direction,  and  the  increased  level  has  not  been  balanced  by  those  commercial 
treaties  which  have,  in  fact,  been  made. 

20.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  situation  with  which  the  Conference 
lias  been  called  upon  to  deal  and  in  regard  to  which  it  has  put  forward  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  various  commissions. 


2.  COMMERCE 


Introduction 

•  ,ie  Pr°gram  Wlt-h  regard  to  Commerce  laid  down  by  the  Conference  Agenda 
international  rtSradeUmber  °f  Sl,bjects  relatm§  to  the  most  important  aspects  of 

the  f^aa7derPv^PartlCUlar  f^ject  under  discussion,  it  became  apparent,  from 
is  to  dav  heincr  h  RCe  b°  ^le  Conference,  that  each  nation’s  commerce 

situation  e3inm?eru  by  esteblished  by  other  nations  resulting  in  a 

Tn  snitp^nf  +1  ^  m  ?ai0Pe’  that  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare, 
n  spite  of  the  variety  of  questions  raised,  the  diversity  of  theories  and  the 
legitimate  national  sentiments  of  all  those  who  took  part  hi  the  discussion  one 
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important  and  extremely  encouraging  fact  has  emerged;  and,  having  emerged, 
has  become  increasingly  manifest  as  the  work  has  advanced.  This  fact  Is  the 
unanimous  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  make  sure  that  this  Con¬ 
ference  shall,  in  some  way,  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  during  which  inter¬ 
national  commerce  will  successively  overcome  all  obstacles  in  its  path  that  unduly 
hamper  it,  and  resume  that  general  upward  movement,  which  is  at  once  a  sign  of 
the  world’s  economic  health  and  the  necessary  condition  for  the  development  of 
civilization. 


A  second  fact,  which  is  no  less  important  than  the  first,  is  the  mutual  reaction 
which  takes  place  between  the  measures  taken  by  the  different  States  for  the 
benefit  of  their  national  economic  interests.  The  tendency  to  equalize  the  level 
of  Customs  protection  in  the  various  countries;  the  desire  of  each  nation  to 
improve  its  position  pending  trade  negotiations;  the  impulse  to  take  reprisals 
against  particularly  harmful  foreign  tariff  measures;  the  tendency  to  retain  for 
national  consumption  certain  goods  which  have  been  rendered  scarce  by  restric¬ 
tive  measures  in  the  country  of  origin;  the  anxiety  to  maintain  equal  competi¬ 
tive  conditions  in  matters  of  transport  and  credits;  sometimes  perhaps  the  mere 
contagious  effect  of  example — all  these  circumstances  cause  each  economic 
measure  taken  by  one  nation  at  a  given  time  to  react  almost  invariably  on  the 
policies  of  all  other  nations. 

Thus  any  strictly  nationalistic  policy  is  harmful  not  only  to  the  nation  which 
practices  it  but-  also  to  the  others,  and  therefore  defeats  its  own  end,  and  if  it  be 
desired  that  the  new  state  of  mind  revealed  by  the  Conference  should  lead 
rapidly  to  practical  results,  any  program  of  execution  must  include,  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  factor,  the  principle  of  parallel  or  concerted  action  by  the  different  nations. 
Each  country  will  then  know  that  the  concessions  it  is  asked  to  make  will  be 
balanced  by  corresponding  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  other  countries.  It  will 
be  able  to  accept  the  proposed  measures,  not  merely  in  view  of  its  own  individual 
position  but  also  because  it  is  interested  in  the  success  of  the  general  plan  laid 
dovm  by  the  Conference. 

It  is,  of  course,  well,  at  this  point,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding;  if  con¬ 
certed  action  is  indispensable,  it  is,  unfortunately,  by  its  very  nature,  compara¬ 
tively  slow,  and  nations  must  not  allow  themselves  to  make  it  an  excuse  for 
postponing  the  execution  of  the  measures  individually  incumbent  on  each  of 
them.  Suck  measures  should,  on  the  contrary,  form  the  firmest  basis  for  the 
collective  work  which  is  destined  one  day  to  crown  their  efforts. 

The  first  step  has  already  been  taken  towards  satisfying  the  desire  for  a 
return  to  a  more  normal  commercial  regime  through  the  stabilization  now 
effected  of  the  currency  of  a  great  number  of  countries  whose  exchange  had  been 
dislocated  by  the  war  and  it  consequences. 

The  Conference,  convinced  that  exchange  stabilization  constitutes  one  of  the 
foremost  conditions  for  the  restoration  of  international  trade,  is  most  anxious  to 
see  further  progress  in  this  direction. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  ideas  which  we  must  endeavour  to  instil  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  all  countries,  so  that,  When  properly  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  task  to  be  undertaken  and  fully  reassured  that  important  national 
interests  will  be  respected,  they  may  support  their  Governments  in  their  worthy 
and  arduous  task  of  endeavouring  forthwith  to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  of 

the  Conference.  L  LlBEKTy  or  Trading 


In  harmony  with  what  has  been  said  above,  the  Conference,  having  been 
invited  to  consider  the  different  problems  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of 
liberty  of  trading,  has  condemned  the  system  of  import  and  export  prohibitions 
and  the  privileges  sometimes  granted  to  State  enterprises,  and  has  also  recom¬ 
mended  a  more  liberal  policy  in  respect  of  foreign  nationals  and  companies  in  the 
exercise  of  their  commercial  activities. 
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The  proposals  resulting  from  its  deliberations  are  as  follows: 

1.  Import  and  Export  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions. 

The  Conference  is  convinced  that  a  return  to  the  effective  liberty  Oi  inter¬ 
national  trading  is  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  world  prosperity. 

The  experience  of  the  years  since  the  war  proves  that  import  and  export 
prohibitions,  and  the  arbitrary  practices  and  disguised  discriminations  which 
result  therefrom,  together  with  the  obstacles  of  all  kinds  placed  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  capital,  “have  had  deplorable  results  by  hampering  the  normal 
play  of  competition,  by  imperilling  both  the  essential  supplies  of  some  nations 
and  the  not  less  indispensable  markets  of  others,  and  by  bringing  about  an 
artificial  organization  of  production,  distribution  and  consumption. 

Experience  has  shown,  moreover,  that  the  grave  drawbacks  of  these  measures 
have  not  been  counterbalanced  by  the  financial  advantages  or  social  benefits 
which  were  anticipated. 

It  is  therefore  important  for  the  recovery  and  future  development  of  world 
trade  that  the  Governments  should  forthwith  abandon  an  economic  policy  which 
is  injurious  to  the  interests  both  of  their  own  and  other  nations. 

A  considerable  step  will  have  been  taken  in  this  direction  if,  as  a  result  of  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  convened  for  November  14,  19271,  the  Governments 
adopt  a  convention  based  upon  the  draft  prepared  by  the  Economic  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  subject  of  import  and  export  prohibitions  and 
restrictions,  taking  into  account  also  the  principles  enumerated  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  accompanying  the  said  draft  and  the  proposals  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  this  subject. 

The  aim  in  view  would  not,  however,  be  achieved  if  the  acceptance  of  this 
convention  were  merely  formal,  and  if  its  provisions  were  rendered  inoperative 
by  export  duties2,  the  fixing  of  quotas,  the  imposition  of  unjustified  health 
regulations  or  by  any  other  means. 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  draft  International  Convention  for  the  Abolition  of 
import  and  Export  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions,  as  prepared  by  the  Econo¬ 
mic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  submitted  to  the  States  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  and  to  the  principal  non-Member  States,  constitutes,  with 
its  accompanying  commentary,  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  convened  for  November  14,  19271,  and  should  be  utilized  to  lead 
to  a  prompt  general  agreement  permitting  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
nations  by  their  concerted  and  simultaneous  action  to  bring  about  favour¬ 
able  conditions  for  the  recovery  and  development  of  the  production  and 
trade  of  all  countries; 

(2)  That,  moreover,  the  application  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
draft  should  not  be  indirectly  defeated  by  such  means  as  export  duties2,  the 
fixing  of  quotas,  health  regulations  or  any  other  measures  not  justified  by 
exceptional  or  imperative  circumstances; 

(3)  And,  further,  that  the  application  of  these  principles  should  not  be 

indirectly  defeated  by  restrictions  on  the  free  circulation  of  capital _ 

including,  for  example,  any  system  for  controlling  exchange  which  impedes 
the  purchase  or  exportation  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  goods  imported.  J  & 


dy'octote^mh^lS?  the  C0lmcil  WiU  deCide  t0  cal1  the  Coherence  at  an  earlier  date, 
2  See  also  III-3:  Export  Duties.  I 
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2.  Commercial  Equality  of  State  Enterprises  and  Private  Enterprises. 

The  Conference  has  considered  the  fact  that  certain  Government,  when 
participating  in  the  control  or  management  of  commercial,  industrial,  banking, 
maritime  transport  or  other  enterprises,  have  claimed  in  virtue  of  their  own 
sovereignty  various  privileges,  immunities  or  other  advantages  for  the  benefit 
of  these  enterprises  and  have  also  at  times  secured  the  grant  of  similar  advan¬ 
tages  from  other  countries  by  virtue  of  international  comity. 

Noting  that  these  advantages  give  the  enterprises  benefiting  from  them  an 
unduly  privileged  position  as  compared  with  similar  private  enterprises,  the  Con¬ 
ference  declares  that  they  constitute  an  infringement  of  free  competition  by 
making  a  discrimination  between  enterprises  carried  on  side  by  side. 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  recommends: 

That,  when  a  Government  carries  on  or  controls  any  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial,  banking,  maritime  transport  or  other  enterprise,  it  shall  not,  in  its 
character  as  such  and  in  so  far  as  it  participates  in  enterprises  of  this  kind, 
be  treated  as  entitled  to  any  sovereign  rights,  privileges  or  immunities  from 
taxation  or  from  other  liabilities  to  which  similar  privately  owned  under¬ 
takings  are  subject,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  this  recommendation 
only  applies  to  ordinary  commercial  enterprises  in  time  of  peace. 

3.  Legal  Provisions  or  Regulations  relating  to  International  Trade. 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  it  is  important  that  the  work  of  the  Econo¬ 
mic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  connection  with  the  simplification  of  Customs  formalities1,  the 
assimilation  of  laws  on  bills  of  exchange,  the  international  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  arbitration  and  the  suppression  of  unfair  commercial  practices  should 
be  continued  with  a  view  to  obtaining  rapid  and  general  solutions. 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  recommends: 

That,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  rapid  and  general  solutions,  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  pursue  the  investigations  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  simplification  of  Customs  formalities,  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  laws  on  bills  of  exchange,  the  international  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  arbitration  and  the  suppression  of  unfair  commercial  practices,  and 
that  all  the  necessary  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  League  of  Nations 
and  by  Governments  to  increase  the  number  of  accessions  to  Conventions 
already  concluded  or  which  may  hereafter  be  concluded  on  these  matters. 
In  connection  with  the  preceding  recommendation,  the  Conference  is  of 
opinion  that  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Protocol  of  September  24,  1923,  m 
regard  to  international  recognition  of  arbitration  clauses  in  private  commercial 
contracts,  will  not  be  fully  realized  until  provision  is  made  for  ensuring  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  such  arbitral  awards. 

The  Conference  accordingly  recommends: 

That  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  take  steps  to  submit  to 
States,  for  signature  at  an  early  date,  a  Protocol  providing  for  the  execution 
of  arbitral  awards  in  commercial  questions. 

4.  Economic  and  Fiscal  Treatment  of  Nationals  and  Companies  of  One 

Country  admitted  to  settle  in  the  Territory  of  Another. 

The  Conference  considers  that  the  granting  of  the  legal,  administrative, 
fiscal  and  judicial  guarantees  necessary  to  the  nationals,  firms  or  companies  of 
a  State  admitted  to  exercise  their  trade,  industry  or  other  occupation  in  the 
territory  of  another  State  or  to  settle  there  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  economic  co-operation  between  nations. 

1  See  also  II-5:  Customs  Formalities. 
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Taking  note  of  the  important  work  already  devoted  to  this  subject  by  the 
Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  by  the  International  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  Conference  considers  it  desirable  that  their  conclusions, 
should  be  considered  and  co-ordinated  by  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  League 
of  Nations  with  the  view  to  their  submission  to  a  diplomatic  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  best  methods  of  defining  the  status  of  foreigners, 
of  abolishing  unjust  distinctions  between  them  and  nationals,  and  of  preventing 
double  taxation.  The  purpose  of  this  conference  would  be  to  draw  up  an  inter¬ 
national  convention. 

But,  before  the  latter  could  settle  the  question  as  a  whole,  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  providing  for  equitable  reciprocity  and  based  on  the  guiding  principles 
referred  to  above  might  effect  a  valuable  improvement  in  the  present  situation. 


Accordingly,  the  Conference  recommends: 

(1)  That,  pending  the  conclusion  of  an  international  convention, 
bilateral  agreements  should  be  arrived  at,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  already 
accomplished  by  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
by  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  defining  the  status  of 
foreigners,  not  only  from  the  economic  but  from  the  legal  and  fiscal  points 
of  view; 

(2)  That,  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  end  in  view,  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  should  prepare  for  the  meeting  of  a  diplomatic 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  an  international  convention; 

(3)  That,  in  drawing  up  these  agreements  and  the  texts  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Conference,  the  following  points  among  others  should  be  borne  in 
mind: 

(a)  Equality  of  treatment  with  regard  to  conditions  of  residence, 
establishment,  removal  and  circulation,  between  foreigners  admitted  to 
a  State  and  the  nationals  of  that  State ; 

(b)  Conditions  of  carrying  on  trade,  industry  and  all  other  activi¬ 
ties  by  foreign  persons  and  enterprises; 

(c)  Legal  status  of  the  same  persons  and  enterprises; 

(d)  Fiscal  status  of  the  same  persons  and  enterprises. 


II.  Customs  Tariffs 

The  question  of  Customs  tariffs  has  two  different  aspects  according  as  it  is 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  form  or  from  that  of  substance,  i.e.  of  the 
actual  amount  of  the  import  duties.  The  latter  aspect,  which  is  directly  allied 
to  the  question  of  commercial  treaties,  will  be  dealt  with  later  in  connection  with 
the  general  problem  of  commercial  policy. 

As  regards  the  first  -class  of  questions,  the  Conference  unanimously  recog¬ 
nized  the  desirability  of  simplifying  Customs  tariffs  as  far  as  possible,  particu¬ 
larly  by  avoiding  unwarranted  subdivisions;  it  has  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  systematic  Customs  nomenclature,  the  use  of  which  would  in  due  course  be 
assured  by  individual  measures  taken  by  the  Governments  and  regularized  by 
the  conclusion  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  international  conventions;  it  em¬ 
phasized  the  urgent  necessity  of  stabilizing  Customs  tariffs,  by  the  conclusion 
of  long-term  commercial  treaties  or  otherwise;  it  recapitulated  rules  for  securing 
the  maximum  of  equity  in  the  application  of  duties  and  defined  the  principles 
on  which  Customs  formalities  should  be  based;  and  finally  it  passed  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  favour  of  the  execution,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  December  31st,  1913,  establishing  an  International  Bureau  of  Trade 
Statistics. 
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1.  Simplification  of  Customs  Tariffs. 

The  Conference  considers  that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  tariff 
headings  and  the  excessive  number  of  sub-headings  in  the  various  items— a 
practice  which  has  grown  up  since  the  war — constitute  in  many  cases  a  con¬ 
siderable  obstacle  to  the  development  of  international  commerce,  that  States 
should  refrain  from  this  practice  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  difficulties  it  causes  as  regards  the  nomenclature  the  establishment 
of  which  the  Conference  recommends. 

The  Conference  considers  that  it  is  above  all  necessary  to  avoid  tariff  sub¬ 
headings  which  do  not  refer  to  articles  of  a  different  nature  and  which  are  merely 
intended  to  discriminate  between  articles  of  different  origin. 

2.  Unification  of  Tariff  Nomenclature. 

The  Conference  considers  that  a  fixed  nomenclature  for  goods  subject  to 
Customs  duties  is  an  essential  condition  of  equity  in  their  application  and  ease 
in  their  collection,  that  it  may  also  contribute  to  the  exchange  of  goods  not 
subject  to  duty,  and  that  constitutes  a  favourable  basis  for  the  improvement  of 
trade  statistics. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  international  trade  that  the  Customs 
nomenclature  of  all  countries  should  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
actual  types  of  goods  manufactured  and  their  current  trade  names,  supplemented, 
if  necessary,  by  their  scientific  designation. 

Any  Customs  classification  should  be  as  objective  as  possible,  lest  it  should 
become  a  means  of  discriminating  to  the  prejudice  of  any  country  or  of  specializ¬ 
ing  tariffs  to  the  advantage  of  any  country. 

A  single  systematic  nomenclature,  based  either  on  the  successive  stages  of 
manufacture  or  on  the  different  types  of  goods,  is  perfectly  well  adaptable  to 
different  economic  or  fiscal  theories,  and  it  is  not  the  nomenclature  but  the  rate 
of  duty  attached  to  each  such  stage  or  type  which  is  the  means  of  establishing 
the  degree  of  protection  which,  in  accordance  with  its  own  tariff  system,  a  coun¬ 
try  desires  to  give  to  a  certain  product,  in  accordance  with  its  conception  of 
national  economy. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  adoption  of  a  common  nomenclature,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  shown  by  its  application  to  products  of  special  complexity,  would 
help  to  remove  a  subject  for  dispute  which  might  become  an  obstacle  to  inter¬ 
national  trade. 

The  common  adoption  of  an  agreed  nomenclature  would  promote  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  commercial  treaties  and  would  prevent  their  application  from  becoming 
the  subject  of  perpetual  disputes. 

The  Conference  therefore  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  take  the  initiative 
in  drawing  up  an  appropriate  procedure  for  establishing,  in  laison  with  the 
producing  and  commercial  organization  concerned,  a  systematic  Customs 
nomenclature  in  accordance  with  a  general  plan  covering  all  classes  of  goods; 

(2)  That  a  selection  be  made  and  an  order  of  priority  fixed  among  the 
various  groups  of  commodities  so  that  the  common  nomenclature  may  be 
gradually  worked  out,  beginning  with  those  classes  of  goods  for  which  it 
can  most  readily  be  introduced; 

(3)  That  the  common  nomenclature  thus  obtained  should  be  submitted 
to  the  various  Governments  at  each  stage  of  preparation,  and  should  then  be 
transmitted  to  the  producing  and  commercial  circles  concerned,  and  that 
such  communication  should  be  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  Customs  classification  and  the  arrangement  of  items; 

(4)  That,  if  the  adoption  of  a  common  nomenclature  for  various  import¬ 
ant  branches  of  production  seems,  after  the  enquiry  and  consultation  referred 
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to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  to  be  realizable  before  a  complete  nomencla¬ 
ture  has  been  established,  the  adoption  of  such  nomenclature  should  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Governments  by  means  of  a  diplomatic  conference  or  by  other 
means ; 

(5)  That,  either  by  means  of  bilateral  agreements  or  by  a  plurilateral 
convention  or  by  any  other  procedure,  Governments  should  undertake  to 
apply  this  common  nomenclature  and  bring  their  methods  of  passing  goods 
through  the  Customs  and  of  levying  duties  into  line  with  it; 

(6)  That  the  Governments  which  have  adopted  the  common  nomencla¬ 
ture  should  undertake  not  to  impair  its  value  by  applying  arbitrary  or  dis¬ 
criminatory  specifications  to  the  detriment  of  third  States; 

(7)  That,  notwithstanding  the  above  provisions,  States  should  not  be 
bound  in  practice  to  introduce  into  their  Customs  tariffs  all  the  subdivisions 
of  the  common  nomenclature,  it  being  understood  that  they  will  conform,  in 
the  headings  they  use,  to  the  rules  of  classification  and  description  which 
will  have  been  settled  in  common; 

(8)  That,  in  order  to  ensure  the  execution  of  engagements  entered  into 
by  States  with  regard  to  nomenclature,  the  League  of  Nations  should  propose 
such  measures  of  publicity,  information,  friendly  settlement  or  arbitration 
as  the  nature  of  the  engagements  make  it  possible  to  adopt. 


3.  Stability  of  Customs  Tariffs 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  develop¬ 
ing  permanent  and  secure  trade  relations  between  countries  is  the  instability 
of  tariffs. 

The  main  causes  of  this  instability  are  to  be  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  fluctuations  of  exchanges  when  Customs  duties  are  payable  in  paper  currency, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  that  Customs  autonomy  makes  it  possible  for 
States  to  modify  their  Customs  duties  even  as  regards  States  with  which  they 
have  concluded  commercial  conventions. 


The  Conference  recommends: 

(1)  That  States  should  refrain  from  making  frequent  or  sudden 

changes  in  their  Customs  duties  on  account  of  the  instability  which  such 
changes  cause  in  tiacle  relations  and  the  serious  difficulties  or  disputes  which 
they  occasion  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  contracts  already  con¬ 
cluded;  J 

(2)  _That  in  cases  in  which  currency  stability  has  not  yet  been  fully 
secured  Customs  duties  should  be  levied  on  a  gold  basis,  or  their  incidence 
should  be  periodically  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  an  official  index  of  prices 
the  adjustment  to  be  made  only  at  dates  fixed  in  advance  and  onlv  when 
alterations  of  incidence  represent  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  duties  • 

j  *  ,1  111  commercial  treaties,  as  wide  a  use  as  possible  should  be 

made  of  the  guarantees  of  stability  afforded  by  the  consolidation  of  duties 
or  in  cases  m  which  currency  stability  is  insufficient  to  allow  of  the  con- 

incidence11  of  dutiesf ' ^  themselves>  by  any  other  means  for  adjusting  the 

(4)  That  States  should  conclude  their  commercial  treaties  for  as  long 
a  period  as  possible  and  should  follow,  in  this  regard,  the  policy  pracS 
by  a  large  number  of  countries  before  the  war.  *  practised 

4.  Application  of  Tariffs 

The  International  Economic  Conference  does  not  desire  to  express  an  nnin- 
rnn  as  to  the  respective  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  ad  valorem  and"  specific 
duties,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  endeavours  should  be  made  to"?ecure 
their  equitable  application  in  all  cases.  1  secure 
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In  the  case  of  ad  valorem  tariffs,  disputes  often  arise  concerning  the  true 
value  or  current  level  of  prices  in  the  country  of  origin  or  the  valuation  of  similar 
products  in  the  importing  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  application  of  specific  duties,  the  main  difficulties 
are  caused  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  tariff  item  applicable  to  a  given  article. 

The  Conference  therefore  recommends: 

(1)  That  any  system  of  enquiries  or  investigations  in  connection  with 
the  application  of  ad  valorem  duties  or  modification  of  tariffs  shall  be 
framed  and  administered  with  full  regard  for  the  business  interests  involved 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  commercial  good  will  among  nations.  Enquiries 
or  inspections  involving  inquisitional  procedure  or  arbitrary  methods  shall 
be  eliminated ; 

(21  That,  for  the  application  of  Customs  duties,  States  should  make 
provision,  in  case  of  dispute,  for  equitable  procedure  by  appeal  to  admin¬ 
istrative  or  ordinary  courts  in  which  the  importer  can  be  heard  or  defend 
his  interests  by  producing  evidence  or  demanding  such  expert  examination 
as  may  be  necessary; 

(3)  That  States  should,  by  definite  stipulations  in  their  Customs  legis¬ 
lation  and  possibly  in  their  commercial  treaties,  endeavour  to  limit  the 
difficulty  of  applying  duties  so  that  trade  may  acquire  that  security  with¬ 
out  which  it  can  neither  develop  nor  even  be  maintained. 

5.  Customs  Formalities 

In  accordance  with  analogous  provisions  contained  in  the  Convention  on 
Simplification  of  Customs  Formalities,  the  Conference  considers  it  desirable  to 
put  forward  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  Consular  fees  should  be  a  charge,  fixed  in  amount  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  issue,  rather  than  an  additional  source  of  revenue.  Arbitrary 
or  variable  consular  fees  cause  not  only  an  increase  of  charges,  which  is  at 
times  unexpected,  but  also  an  unwarrantable  uncertainty  in  trade. 

Failing  any  general  agreement,  it  should  be  desirable  that  States  should, 

in  this  matter,  embody  mutual  guarantees  in  their  commercial  treaties. 

(2)  The  Conference,  calling  attention  to  the  recommendations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Annex  to  Article  14  of  the  Convention  for  the  Simplification 
of  Customs  Formalities,  recommends  that  an  express  guarantee  should  be 
added  providing  for  a  right  of  appeal,  which  could  be  exercised,  either  by  the 
importer  or  by  the  exporter,  against  Customs  penalties,  and  more  especially 
against  such  penalties  as  might  be  imposed  in  cases  of  manifest  clerical 
errors. 

(3)  The  Conference,  appreciating  the  full  value  of  the  progress  already 
made  in  the  matter  of  Customs  regulations  under  the  influence  of  the  “Con¬ 
vention  relative  to  the  Simplification  of  Customs  Formalities”  concluded  at 
Geneva  on  November  3rd,  1923,  which  is  now  in  force  in  twenty-five 
countries, 

Recommends: 

(а)  That  the  said  Convention  should  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible 
by  those  countries  which  have  not  yet  ratified  it  or  which  have  not  yet 
made  arrangements  to  bring  their  regulations  into  line  with  the  principles 
of  liberty  recommended  therein; 

(б)  That  its  provisions  should  be  applied  by  the  contracting  States 
as  generously  as  possible. 

(4)  The  following  recommendation  might  be  embodied  in  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference: 
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[“The  Conference,  informed  that  the  Economic  Committee  has  before 
it  a  proposal  designed  to  repress  the  practice  of  false  Customs  declarations 
and  invoices,  and  without  desiring  to  anticipate  the  results  of  its  investi¬ 
gations,  desires  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  opposed  to  any  dishonest  practices 
in  international  trade.”] 1 

6.  Trade  Statistics 

The  Conference  appreciates  the  desirability  of  making  statistics  compar¬ 
able  by  adopting  a  common  momenclature,  and  observes  the  progress  made  in 
this  direction  under  the  influence  of  the  Convention  dated  December  31st,  1913, 
which  set  up  in  Brussels  an  International  Bureau  for  Trade  Statistics. 

It  considers  that  international  co-operation  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions 
of  the  said  Convention  will  constitute  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  realisation 
of  the  international  agreement  recommended  by  the  Conference  for  the  adoption 
of  a  common  Customs  nomenclature,  which,  moreover,  should  have,  when 
adopted,  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  unification  of  trade  statistics. 

The  Conference  therefore  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  States  which  have  signed  the  Convention  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1913,  and  have  not  yet  ratified  it  should  do  so  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  the  Governments  which  have  not  signed  it  should  accede  to  it; 

(2)  That  the  Contracting  Parties  should  furnish  the  Bureau  in 
Brussels  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  data  required  for  the  compilation  of 
the  comparative  statistics  with  the  publication  of  which  it  has  been  entrusted 
under  the  said  Convention. 


III.  Commercial  Policy  and  Treaties. 


The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  work  of  the  Conference  in  the 
field  of  commercial  policy  is  that  the  time  has  come  to  put  a  stop  to  the  growth 
of  Customs  tariffs,  and  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  movement  by  an  effort 
made  along  three  lines,  viz.: 

(1)  Individual  action  by  States  with  regard  to  their  own  tariffs; 

(2)  Bilateral  action  through  the  conclusion  of  suitable  commercial 
treaties; 

(3)  _  Collective  action,  by  means  of  an  enquiry,  with  a  view  to 

encouraging  the  expansion  of  international  trade  on  an  equitable  basis  bv 
removing  or  lowering  the  barriers  to  international  trade  which  are  set  ud 
by  excessive  Customs  tariffs.  H 


With  the  question  of  import  duties  is  bound  up  the  question  of  the  fiscal 
burdens  which  are  sometimes  imposed  in  addition,  and  which,  in  the  Conference’s 
opimon,  should  not  aim  at  providing  disguised  protection  for  national  produc- 

In  a  similar  connection,  the  Conference  is  anxious  that  the  free  circulation 
of  raw  materials  and  articles  of  consumption  should  not  be  unduly  hindered  hv 
tb.nld'  dlItles’  and  that  ,suc1'  duties,  whether  levied  to  meet  fiscal  needs  or  xxcen 
foreign°countnes  mg  clrcumstances’  should  ”<>t  discriminate  between  different 

principle^fn^r^gard  TTthat  SfuStSM  “ 

commercial  treaties  and  mtrod™ng  common  rules  relating  to 


1  No  Final  Act  was  drawn  up  by  the  Conference. 
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1.  Tariff  Levels 

Present  Tariff  Situation. — The  evidence  before  the  Conference,  which  is 
contained  in  the  documentation  or  in  the  statements  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Conference,  shows  that  the  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war  has  been 
unduly  delayed  and  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  all  nations  is  in  greater  or  less 
degree  seriously  hampered  by  existing  obstacles  to  trade. 

The  Conference  notes  with  satisfaction  that  some  of  the  more  injurious 
forms  of  obstruction  that  prevailed  immediately  after  the  war  have  been  removed. 
To  this  fact  must  be  attributed  in  part  the  recovery  of  world  trade  which  has 
so  far  been  achieved. 

Tariffs,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in  recent  years  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  rise,  are  for  the  most  part  higher  than  before  the  war,  and  are  at  present 
one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  trade.  The  increase  in  most  countries  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  higher  duties  on  manufactured  articles. 

In  Europe,  the  problem  has  been  complicated  by  political  readjustments 
which  have  changed  many  frontiers  and  increased  the  number  of  separate 
Customs  units  from  20  to  27,  all  of  which  strive  for  an  independent  national 
economy  which  they  defend  by  means  of  tariff  barriers. 

The  harmful  effect  of  these  tariffs  upon  trade  has  in  many  cases  been 
increased  through  their  constant  changes,  which  have  created  an  element  of 
uncertainty  and  made  it  impossible  to  place  long  contracts.  The  nations  have 
failed  to  deal  with  this  situation  by  long-term  treaties. 

Causes. — This  state  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  a  desire  to  meet  the  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war.  For  example,  many  duties  have  been 
raised  as  a  protection  against  an  influx  of  goods  from  countries  with  a  depreciat¬ 
ing  currency.  Experience  has  proved  that  even  the  most  rapid  manipulation 
of  tariffs  is  not  an  effective  method  of  dealing  with  the  still  more  rapid  changes 
which  are  caused  by  monetary  instability.  Such  attempts  are  a  source  of  new 
difficulties  for  commerce  and  are  themselves  a  source  of  uncertainty.  Again, 
in  the  countries  themselves  whose  currency  has  been  depreciating,  tariffs  have 
been  raised  in  order  to  check  imports  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  deprecation. 
Finally,  it  has  sometimes  happened  that,  where  deprecation  has  been  followed  by 
apprecation,  Customs  duties  payable  in  paper  money  which  had  been  raised  dur¬ 
ing  the  inflation  have  not  been  correspondingly  reduced  when  revalorisation 
occurred.  These  unstable  currency  conditions  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
passed  away;  but  the  tariff  and  other  measures  which  have  been  specially 
employed  to  deal  with  them  have  not  yet  wholly  disappeared. 

A  second  reason  for  the  present  tariff  situation  both  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where  is  the  desire  of  nations  by  means  of  tariffs  to  keep  existing  or  recently 
established  industries  in  being  by  means  of  tariffs  on  a  scale  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  maintain.  These  industries  have  grown  to  their  present 
extent,  in  some  cases  as  a  result  of  abnormal  expansion  during  the  war,  in  others 
as  a  result  of  the  desire  of  certain  nations  to  attain  a  degree  of  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  which  is  not  justified  by  their  slender  resources,  and  again  in  others 
with  a  view  to  providing  employment  for  surplus  labour  for  which  certain  former 
outlets  are  at  present  closed. 

This  increase  in  productive  capacity  has  often  outrun  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  absorb  the  products  either  as  regards  its  material  needs  or  its  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  The  result  has  been  either  that  the  plant  left  idle  has  over¬ 
weighted  the  costs  of  production,  particularly  when  borrowed  capital  is  involved, 
or  that,  in  order  to  utilize  the  whole  plant  and  to  give  some  return  to  the  capital 
employed,  it  has  been  necessary  to  turn  to  the  foreign  market  and  so  to  intensify 
international  competition. 

The  desire  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  excessive  industrial  capacity  has 
usually  led  to  an  attempt  to  reserve  the  home  market  for  home  production  by 
means  of  tariff  barriers  erected  with  a  view  to  creating  an  independent  national 
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economy  capable  of  producing,  under  the  protection  of  the  tariff  wall  an  increase 
of  invested  wealth  and  a  more  satisfactory  return  for  the  work  of  the.  nat  o  . 
This  effort  to  attain  self-sufficiency  cannot  hope  to  succeed  unless  it  is  justified 
by  the  size,  natural  resources,  economic  advantages  and  geographical  situation 
of  a  country.  There  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world  which  can  hope  to  attain 
it.  The  artificial  increase  of  plant  which  is  only  partly  employed  has  meant  not 
only  uneconomical  and  costly  production  but  also  a  wasteful  use  of  the  wor  d  s 
reduced  capital  resources.  It  has  thus  been  one  of  the  causers  which  has  main- 
tained  an  abnormally  high  rate  of  interest  in  recent. years.  It  should  be  added 
that,  so  long  as  unduly  high  tariffs  are  maintained,  this  uneconomic  use  of  capital 
continues  and  creates  an  increasing  number  of  vested  interests  which  resist  a 


return  to  a  sounder  policy.  .  . 

High  tariffs  of  whatever  system  have,  in  many  cases,  also  been  imposed,  m 
the  first  instance  at  all  events,  for  bargaining  purposes.  But  subsequent  negoti¬ 
ations  have  in  practice  not  resulted  in  adequate  modifications,  with  the  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  Customs  barriers  have  been  left  higher  than  before. 

This  evil  has  become  accentuated  in  recent  years  by  the  post-war  practice 
of  enforcing  the  exaggerated  rates  of  tarifs  de  combat,  whether  under  the  auto¬ 
nomous  or  any  other  system,  even  in  advance  of  negotiations,  with  the  result 
that  vested  interests  have  frequently  grown  up  in  the  meantime  which  have 
made  impossible  the  contemplated  reductions. 

In  addition  to  arguments  connected  with  tariffs  negotiations,  budgetary 
considerations  are  frequently  brought  forward  to  justify  very  high  tariffs.  But 
a  country’s  budgetary  equilibrium  rests  on  a  very  precarious  foundation  if  it  is 
founded  on  high  rates  of  duty  the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  imports  and 
consequently  the  Customs  revenue  resulting  from  them.  Moreover,  the  smug¬ 
gling  encouraged  by  excessive  duties  has  a  demoralizing  effect. 

A  reason  which  has  frequently  been  invoked  in  many  cases  to  justify 
exaggerated  post-war  tariffs  is  the  need  of  protecting  industries  required  for 
national  defence.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  argument,  whatever  its 
merits  may  be  in  principle,  has  often  been  abused  to  cover  exclusively  economic 
objectives. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  population  has  induced  certain  countries  which 
have  a  surplus  of  labour  to  base  their  Customs  protection  on  this  argument. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  and  ideas  which  are  responsible  for  the  super¬ 
protectionism  of  post-war  years  the  International  Economic  Conference  does 
not  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  protection  and 
free  trade  respectively. 


Discussion  of  Commercial  Policy. — In  contrast  to  ideas  which  have  led 
nations  into  a  situation  which  is  equally  harmful  to  their  own  economic  life 
and  to  their  international  economic  relations,  it  remains  to  set  out  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  demand  a  return  to  a  general  policy  of  freer  international 
commerce. 

It  is  too  often  overlooked  that  the  attempt  to  stimulate  artificially  indus¬ 
tries  which  would  not  otherwise  flourish  in  a  country  may  check  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  activities  for  which  it  is  most  naturally  suited.  Nations  may 
determine,  for  political  or  other  reasons,  that  it  is  essential  to  their  safety  to 
develop  increased  self-sufficiency,  but  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Conference  to 
point  out  that  this  has  in  most  cases  involved  a  sacrifice  of  material  pros¬ 
perity.  In  such  cases,  the  loss  is  borne  by  consumers,  who  have  to  pay  more 
for  the  products  of  the  protected  industry,  and  by  those  engaged  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  that  would  otherwise  have  a  larger  possibility  of  export. 

In  analyzing  European  commercial  practices,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
advocates  of  exaggerated  protection  have  often  made  the  mistake  of  imagining 
that  it  is  always  more  advantageous  to  hinder  imports  than  to  increase  exports; 
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it  may  be  observed  that,  if  exports  increase,  production  and  national  income 
are  increased  in  a  similar  proportion;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  imports  fall  on 
account  of  tariff  duties,  the  rise  in  the  level  of  commodity  prices  reduces  not 
only  the  possibility  of  export  but  also  the  consuming  capacity  of  the  country. 
A  part  only  of  the  imports  excluded  by  the  Customs  duties  is  replaced  by  home 
production.  Excessive  protection,  which  reduces  national  production  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  in  the  end  defeats  its  own  object. 

i  In  some  cases  excessive  import  duties,  by  permitting  very  high  profits  to 
be  realized  at,  home,  give  an  uneconomic  stimulus  to  exports,  thus  creating 
artificial  competition  on  foreign  markets.  This  practice  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  causes  of  market  disorganization  and  of  economic  conflicts  between 
nations. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  illusions  and  most  dangerous  practices  which 
have  impoverished  certain  nations  or  hindered  their  economic  reconstruction. 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  removal  or  substantial  reduction  of 
Customs  barriers  cannot  be  brought  about  sudenly  without  causing  dislocation, 
but  it  is  of  opinion  that  Governments  should  immediately  prepare  plans  for 
removing  or  diminishing  by  successive  stages  those  barriers  that  gravely  hamper 
trade,  starting  with  those  duties  which  have  been  imposed  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  disturbances  that  are  now  past. 

The  Conference  believes  that,  if  the  true  results  of  the  present  system  now 
prevalent  in  Europe  were  understood  by  public  opinion,  it  would  be  possible  for 
Governments  to  commence  this  process  forthwith. 

It  is.  however,  clear  that  the  process  will  be  hastened  if  it  can  be  carried  out 
as  a  result  of  concerted  action  among  States. 

This  is  why  the  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  make  provision  in  its 
resolutions,  not  merely  for  the  encouragement  of  bilateral  agreements  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  keeping  with  its  doctrines,  but  also  for  the  methodical  examination, 
by  the  Economic  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  common  measures 
which  might  be  adopted,  in  the  matter  of  tariffs,  by  States  Members  of  the 
League  and  by  States  non-members,  and  also  of  the  mutual  agreements  at 
which  these  States  might  arrive. 

Although  the  considerations  outlined  above  with  regard  to  tariff  levels  are 
based  on  a  study  of  the  question  more  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
industry  and  commerce,  they  may  be  regarded  as  applying  also,  to  an  extent 
varying  according  to  the  country  and  purpose  in  view,  to  agriculture. 

Conclusion. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  harmful  effects  upon  production  and 
trade  result  from  the  high  and  constantly  changing  tariffs  which  are  applied  in 
many  countries; 

And  since  substantial  improvement  in  the  economic  conditions  can  be 
obtained  by  increased  facilities  for  international  trade  and  commerce; 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tariffs,  though  within  the  sovereign  jurisdiction 
of  the  separate  States,  are  not  a  matter  of  purely  domestic  interest  but  greatly 
influence  the  trade  of  the  world; 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  causes  which  have  resulted  in  the 
increase  of  tariffs  and  in  other  trade  barriers  since  the  war  have  largely  dis¬ 
appeared  and  others  are  diminishing; 

The  Conference  declares  that  the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  increase 
in  tariffs  and  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Conference  recommends: 

(1)  That  nations  should  take  steps  forthwith  to  remove  or  diminish 

those  tariff  barriers  that  gravely  hamper  trade,  starting  with  those  which 

have  been  imposed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  disturbances  arising  out  of 

the  war. 
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Moreover,  in  order  to  ensure  that  this  action  is  continuously  pursued,  the 

Conference  recommends:  .  _ .  , 

(2)  That  States  should  proceed  to  the  concltis.ou  of  commercial 
treaties  on  hnes  and  under  conditions  calculated  to  ensure  the  attamment 

of  of  foree' ittt  “  °f 
negotiations,  excessive  duties  established  for  the  purpose  of  bar  garni  g 

whether  by  means  of  tarifs  de  combat  or  by  means  of  general  tariffs,  .hou  d 

be  abandoned  ^  of  fte  Lague  of  Nations  should  be  requested  to 

instruct  its  Economic  Organization  to  examine  on  the  basis  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  enunciated  by  the  present  Conference,  the  possibility  of  further 
action  by  the  respective  States  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  equitable 
treatment  of  commerce  by  eliminating  or  reducing  the  obstructions  which 
excessive  Customs  tariffs  offer  to  international  trade. 

In  this  enquiry,  the  Economic  Organization  should  consult  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  Governments,  including  non-Members  of  the 
League,  and  also  so  far  as  necessary  with  the  competent  bodies  representing 
Commerce,  Industry,  Agriculture  and  Labour.  . 

The  object  of  the  enquiry  should  be  to  encourage  the  extension  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  on  an  equitable  basis,  while  at  the  same  time  paying  due 
regard  to  the  just  interests  of  producers  and  workers  in  obtaining  a  fair 
remuneration  and  of  consumers  in  increasing  their  purchasing  power. 


2.  Fiscal  Charges  imposed  on  Imported  Goods 

The  Conference  noted  that  the  practice  has  unfortunately  become  prevalent 
of  imposing  on  imported  goods  internal  taxes  of  consumption,  excise,  octroi, 
circulation,  manipulation,  etc.,  which  do  not  apply  at  all  or  do  not  apply  in  the 
same  degree  to  similar  home  products. 

The  Conference  considers  that  States  are  not  justified  in  placing  such 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  international  trade  by  taxing  foreign  products  more 
heavily  than  identical  or  similar  home  products. 

When  goods  have  been  legally  imported  duty  free  or  when  they  have  dis¬ 
charged  the  Customs  duties  and  accessory  Customs  charges,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  duly  nationalized  and  should  be  entitled  after  their  importation  to  claim 
equal  treatment  with  home  products. 

The  Conference  has  thought  it  desirable  to  make  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  as  regards  the  above-mentioned  practices: 

(1)  That  all  internal  taxes  of  consumption,  excise,  octroi,  circulation, 
manipulation,  etc.,  which  are  applied  to  the  products  of  any  foreign  country 
should  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  degree  to  the  products 
of  all  foreign  countries  and  to  identical  and  similar  home  products; 

(2)  That  the  States  should  not  impose  consumption  or  other  internal 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  disguised  protection  to  national  products. 

3.  Export  Duties1 

The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  free  circulation  of  raw  material  is 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  for  the  healthy  industrial  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  any  export  tax  on  raw  materials  or  on  the 
articles  consumed  by  producers  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of 
production  or  the  cost  of  living  in  foreign  countries  tends  thereby  to  aggravate 
the  natural  inequalities  arising  from  the  geographical  distribution  of  world 
wealth. 


1See  also  1-1  :  Import  and  Export  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions. 
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The  Conference  therefore  considers  that  export  duties  should  only  be 
resorted  to  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  revenue  or  some  exceptional  economic 
situation.  or  to  safeguard  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  and  that  they  should 
not  discriminate  between  different  foreign  destinations. 

The  Conference  therefore  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  exportation  of  raw  materials  should  not  be  unduly  bur¬ 
dened  by  export  duties  or  any  other  taxes  and  that,  even  in  cases  where 
such  duties  or  taxes  are  justified  by  fiscal  needs  or  by  exceptional  or  com¬ 
pelling  circumstances,  they  shoud  be  as  low  as  possible; 

(2)  That,  in  any  case,  export  duties  on  raw  materials  should  never 
be  imposed  for  the  special  purpose  of  subjecting  foreign  countries  using 
such  materials,  to.  an  increased  burden  which  will  place  them  in  a  position 
of  unfair  inferiority  as  regards  the  production  of  the  finished  article; 

(3)  That  export  duties  on  raw  materials,  whether  levied  for  revenue 
purposes  or  to  meet  exceptional  or  compelling  circumstances,  should  never 
discriminate  between  different  foreign  destinations; 

(4)  That  the  above  principles  apply  equally  to  export  duties  on  articles 
of  consumption. 

4.  Commercial  Treaties 

The  tariff  questions,  important  as  they  are,  only  cover  a  part  of  the  field 
of  the  commercial  relations  among  nations.  In  order  to  give  to  international 
commerce  the  necessary  guarantees  of  free  development  on  an  equitable  basis, 
it  is  also  necessary  that  States  should  enter  into  commercial  treaties  for  long 
periods  guaranteeing  fair  and  equal  treatment  as  regards  Customs  duties  and 
conditions  of  trading.  In  this  respect,  the  great  war  has  had  a  deplorable 
effect  by  destroying  the  system  of  commercial  treaties  by  which  easy  and  fruit¬ 
ful  international  relations  were  previously  ensured. 

The  post-war  system  was  based  in  the  first  instance  on  the  peace  treaties 
or  on  bilateral  treaties  concluded  for  very  short  periods. 

Moreover,  the  collapse  of  certain  currencies,  the  differences  in  conditions 
of  production,  and  the  disorganization  of  prices,  led  various  countries  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  or  to  impose  too  many  restric¬ 
tions  or  conditions  upon  its  application,  or  to  limit  its  effect  to  categories  of 
goods  or  to  quotas. 

Now,  with  the  increasing  stability  of  currencies  and  the  accelerated  move¬ 
ment  towards  normal  economic  conditions,  all  nations  feel  a  growing  desire  for 
stability  and  a  greater  repugnance  for  any  kind  of  discrimination. 

A  decisive  step  on  the  road  to  world  reconstruction  would  undoubtedly  be 
taken  if  the  system  of  long-term  treaties  securing  equality  of  treatment  were 
restored. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  widest  and  most  uncon¬ 
ditional  interpretation  should  be  given  to  the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 
This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  insertion  in  any  particular  treaty  of  special 
provisions  to  meet  local  needs,  so  long  as  such  provisions  are  clearly  expressed 
and  do  not  injure  the  interests  of  other  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  conclusion  of  such  commercial 
treaties  is  made  difficult  by  the  variety  of  conceptions  of  the  bases  of  such 
treaties.  Some  countries,  moreover,  have  considered  that  tariffs  and  contractual 
methods  are  interdependent,  so  that  unduly  high  tariffs  have  often  reacted  on 
methods  of  treaty-making,  and  the  latter  in  turn  have  often  caused  tariffs  to 
be  raised  even  higher. 

The  Conference  regards  these  facts  as  necessitating  immediate  action  by 
Governments  with  a  view  to  concluding  treaties  as  comprehensive  and  perman- 
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ent  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  improve  and  standardize  the  methods  of  treaty¬ 
making  themselves. 

(1)  The  Conference  therefore  considers  that  the  mutual  grant  of  un¬ 
conditional  most-favoured-nation  treatment  as  regards  Customs  duties  and 
conditions  of  trading,  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  free  and  healthy  de¬ 
velopment  of  commerce  between  States,  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  stability  and  security  for  trade  that  this  treatment  should  be 
guaranteed  for  a  sufficient  period  by  means  of  commercial  treaties. 

(2)  While  recognizing  that  each  State  must  judge  in  what  cases  and 
to  what  extent  this  fundamental  guarantee  should  be  embodied  in  any 
particular  treaty,  the  Conference  strongly  recommends  that  the  scope  and 
form  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  should  be  of  the  widest  and  most 
liberal  character  and  that  it  should  not  be  weakened  or  narrowed  either 
by  express  provisions  or  by  interpretation. 

(3)  The  Conference  recommends  that  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  should  entrust  the  Economic  Organization  to  undertake,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  enquiry  provided  for  in  the  preceding  recommendations, 
all  the  necessary  discussions,  consultations  and  enquiries  to  enable  it  to 
propose  the  measures  best  calculated  to  secure  either  identical  tariff  systems 
in  the  various  European  countries  or  at  least  a  common  basis  for  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  as  well  as  the  establishment,  for  all  countries,  of  clearly 
defined  and  uniform  principles  as  to  the  interpretation  and  scope  of  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause  in  regard  to  Customs  duties  and  other  charges. 

(4)  The  Conference,  however,  considers  that  the  fact  that  certain  dis¬ 
cussions,  consultations  and  enquiries  may  be  taking  place  as  contemplated 
in  these  recommendations,  should  not  in  any  way  be  permitted  to  retard 
commercial  negotiations  now  pending  or  to  dissuade  States  from  entering 
upon  such  negotiations. 

The  Conference  has  further  considered  the  question  of  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  that  full  effect  be  given  to  the  stipulations  of  commercial  treaties. 
While  recognizing  that,  in  the  main,  confidence  must  be  reposed  in  the  good  faith 
of  the.  contracting  parties  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
possibility  of  recourse  to  a  suitable  arbitral  or  judicial  procedure  may  often 
furnish  the  means  of  avoiding  or  settling  difficulties  whether  of  interpretation  or 
of  application. 


The  Conference  therefore  recommends: — 


(5) .  That  the  various  States  should  consider  the  desirability  of  providing 
m  their  commercial  treaties  for  the  reference  of  disputed  questions  as  to  the 
interpretation  or  carrying  out  of  the  treaties  to  arbitration  or  preferably  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 


r  *n  th*s  connexion,  the  Conference  notes  that  the  present  Statute  of  the 
authorizes  it  to  appoint  experts  or  expert  bodies  to  make  enquiries  or 
to  gwe  an  expert  opinion  on  any  matter.  It  has  been  further  suggested 
that  it  at  any  time  the  amendment  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court  is  con- 

S  fsrfJP"tU”a  migh?6  take"  of  enabl“S  the  ‘0  establish 
aepecial  section  or  special  procedure  for  dealing  with  commercial  questions 
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IV.  Indirect  Means  op  Protecting  National  Trade  and  National  Navigation 

Although  having  less  immediate  influence  on  the  development  of  trade  than 
the  question  of  import  and  export  prohibitions  or  that  of  Customs  tariffs,  the 
problems  appearing  under  the  above  head  are  of  considerable  importance  and 
their  solution  in  the  direction  desired  by  the  Conference  would  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  aid  considerably  the  efforts  made  in  other  fields. 

In  the  course  of  this  part  of  its  work,  the  Conference  was  bound  to  encounter 
the  question  of  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  to  trade,  the  question  of  dumping 
and  the  question  of  anti-dumping  legislation.  In  this  regard,  however,  it  was 
confronted  by  such  a  variety  of  opinions  supported  by  so  many  different  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  Conference  has  had  to  be  satisfied  with  enlightening  public 
opinion  as  to  the  true  nature  and  inevitable  consequences  of  such  practices  and 
measures. 

1.  Subsidies,  Direct  or  Indirect 

During  the  years  which  followed  the  war,  a  marked  extension  of  tariff 
barriers  took  place  in  various  countries,  accompanied  by  an  increasing  tendency 
to  introduce  State  subsidies.  This  was  done  more  particularly  in  an  indirect 
way,  by  granting  credits  or  guarantees  which  aimed  at  assisting  the  home 
industries  and  their  export  trade  for  a  more  or  less  protracted  period,  in  view 
of.  the  abnormal  economic  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  world. 

The  fact  that  subsidies  are  in  certain  circumstances  held  to  interfere  less 
with  the  liberty  of  trading  than  Customs  tariffs  does  not  make  it  any  the  less 
necessary  to  lay  stress  on  the  hidden  dangers  inherent  in  this  means  of  encour¬ 
aging  production  and  exportation.  The  greater  the  number  of  countries  which 
have  recourse  to  this  practice,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  for  other  countries 
to  refrain  from  following  their  example.  Thus  the  attempt  to  restore  foreign 
trade  to  normal  conditions  meets  with  a  real  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  subsidies. 

The  Conference  draws  the  attention  of  the  various  Governments  to  the  true 
nature  of  direct  or  indirect  subsidies,  which  are  merely  a  palliative,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  Governments  will,  so  far  as  possible,  refrain  from  having  recourse 
to  them. 

2.  Dumping  and  Anti-Dumping  Legislation 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  question  of  dumping  is  of  particular 
importance  to  those  countries  which  have  adopted  a  liberal  tariff  policy,  and 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that,  although  the  consumer  may  secure,  as  a  result 
of  dumping,  certain  transitory  advantages  as  regards  price,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  dumping  creates  a  state  of  insecurity  in  production  and  commerce, 
and  can  therefore  exercise  a  harmful  influence  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
temporary  advantage  resulting  from  cheap  imports. 

The  same  applies  to  dumping  employed  by  powerful  firms  or  commercial 
combines  in  one  or  more  countries  to  destroy  the  similar  industries  of  another 
country,  and  thus  to  enable  them  afterwards  to  raise  the  price  on  the  market 
of  that  country. 

It  is  certain  that  dumping  is  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  high  import 
duties  in  the  countries  practising  it,  and  that  it  may  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
high  defensive  duties  in  the  importing  country. 

The  Conference,  considers  that  dumping  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  that  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  every  possible  measure  should  be  taken 
to  establish  universally  stable  conditions  of  production  and  commerce  and  to 
reduce  the  excessive  Customs  tariffs  of  exporting  countries. 

The  Conference  recommends,  however,  that  importing  countries  which 
find  themselves  compelled  to  take  defensive  measures  against  dumping 
should  not  resort  to  excessive,  indirect  or  vexatious  measures  which  would 
have  a  more  far-reaching  effect  than  is  intended. 
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3.  Discrimination  arising  from  the  Conditions  of  Transport 

The  Economic  Conference,  having  on  its  agenda  the  investigation  of  the 
indirect  methods  of  protecting  national  commerce  and  national  navigation  and 
particularly  the  question  of  the  discrimination  established  by  the  system  of 
transports1,  has  not,  as  regards  the  latter  point,  to  deal  with  general  questions 
of  transport  as  such  but  only  to  consider  them  in  SO'  far  as  they  affect  inter¬ 
national  economic  life. 

From  this  point  of  view,  transport  agents,  whether  they  are  concerned  with 
transport  by  rail,  maritime  transport,  transport  by  internal  navigation,  road 
tansport  or  aerial  tansport,  are  merely  the  servants  of  trade.  They  do  not 
create  traffic  and  they  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  general  economic 
situation  rather  than  exercising  an  influence  upon  it.  The  prosperity  of  agri¬ 
culture,  industry  and  commerce  alone  is  able,  by  providing  traffic,  to  permit 
them  to  attain  the  full  return  on  their  undertakings  and  puts  them  in  a  position 
to  give,  in  return,  the  maximum  of  service.  Similarly,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hindrances  from  which  transport  is  suffering  do  not  originate  in  the  transport 
system  itself;  on  the  contrary,  transport  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  formali¬ 
ties,  delays  or  precautions  of  various  sorts  inspired  by  administrative,  Police, 
financial  or  political-economic  considerations,  the  extent  and  effects  of  which 
transport  agents  can  only  submit  to  without  influencing  them.  The  smaller  the 
importance  the  authorities  concerned  consider  it  possible  to  attach  to  these  con¬ 
siderations  the  more  will  transport  itself  benefit.  All  that  can  be  asked  of 
transport  agents  is  that  their  services,  on  all  transport  routes,  shall  be  adequate 
for  the  need®  of  trade,  shall  be  provided1  without  prejudicial  discrimination 
between  different  nationalities,  and  that  their  regime  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
not  be  such  as  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  international  trade,  but 
shall,  on  the  contrary,  promote  the  free  flow  of  traffic. 

The  Economic  Conference  has  taken  note  of  the  efforts  already  made  by 
various  States,  notably  in  the  Organization  for  Communications  and  Transit 
°f  the  League  of  Nations,  to  remove  so  far  as  possible  conditions  and  dis¬ 
criminations  liable  to  disturb  the  normal  operation  of  transports. 

Such  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  General  Conventions  on  the  Freedom  of 
Transit  and  on  the  Regime  of  International  Navigable  Waterways  concluded 
at  the  Barcelona  Conference  in  1921  and  of  the  General  Conventions  on  the 
International  Regime  of  Railways  and  on  the  International  Regime  of  Maritime 
Ports  concluded  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1923.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
texts  of  these  Conventions  should  be  open  to  criticism  from  various  quarters 
and  should  not  be  able  to  satisfy  simultaneously  the  most  conflicting  national 
contentions  on  all  points.  .  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  represent  a  con¬ 
siderable  step  forward;  their  full  and  loyal  application  on  as  universal  a  basis 
as  possible  would  establish  a  stable  system  of  libertv  and  equitable  interna¬ 
tional  treatment  of  transport  within  the  limits  which  have  been  judged  reason¬ 
ably  possible. 

It  would  not  seem  opportune  for  the  Conference  to  revert  to  the  some¬ 
times  very  delicate  discussions — notably  with  regard  to  the  coasting  trade,  rail¬ 
way  rates,  etc.— which  took  place  at  the  meetings  which  resulted  in  the  Satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  of  these  Conventions;  but,  although  a  fresh  examination  of 
the  contents  of  these  Conventions  does  not  appear  advisable,  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  particularly  as  regards  the  Conventions  of  1923 
which  were  signed  by  a  very  large  number  of  States,  the  progress  of  ratification 


a  8f,eat  nutJ1I,er  of  problems  have  been  submitted  for  consideration  in  the 
“s  }aird  before  the  Conference,  particularly  in  the  memorandum  of  the  International 

particular  ^  ,The  £°,1}ference  considers  that  this  memorandum  in 

particular  should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  competent  technical  organizations  of  the 

League  of  Nations,  and  it  is  confident  that  those  organizations  will  study  the° conclusions  ofiven 
in  it  with  the  most  lively  desire  to  give  them  the  effect  desired  by  international  commerce. 
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and  accession  has  been  singularly  slow.  It  would  be  most  regrettable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  trade  if  even  those  Governments  which  signed 
these  Conventions  did  not  ratify  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  if  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  States  did  not  accede  thereto.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
Governments  themselves  have  made  every  effort  to  hasten  these  ratifications, 
but  the  application  of  the.  Conventions  and  the  essential  ratifications  thmselves 
can  only  be  ensured  if  the  public  opinion  concerned  in  the  various  countries 
shows  a  desire  that  this  work  should  be  carried  through.  The  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  would  perform  a  useful  task  if  it  addressed  a  fresh  appeal  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  the  Governments  concerned  and  to  the  competent  circles  in  the 
different  countries. 

The  same  appeal  might  well  be  made  to  accelerate  the  putting  into  force 
of  the  Convention  on  Customs  Formalities,  concluded  at  Geneva  in  1923  L  This 
Convention  was  not  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  transports,  but  the 
effects  of  it  would  nevertheless  be  particularly  valuable  for  the  free  play  of  com¬ 
munications.  Every  simplification  of  Customs  formalities,  again,  reduces  the 
field  in  which  discriminations  prejudicial  to  trade  and  and  to  transport  itself  can 
be  exercised. 

The  application  of  such  general  conventions  is  no  doubt  insufficient  in 
practice  to  eliminate  in  the  sphere  of  transports  all  discriminations  and  all 
obstacles  to  international  trade.  In  each  branch  of  transports  and  with  regard 
to  a  large  number  of  special  questions,  direct  and  continuous  co-operation 
between  the  experts  responsible  in  the  different  countries  is  necessary,  and  indeed 
has  been  established  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  To  quote  only  a  few  examples: 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  comprises  persons  belonging  to  the 
commercial  circles  concerned  in  transport  questions;  the  International  Union 
of  Railways  permanently  keeps  in  touch  with  one  another  the  railway  admin¬ 
istrations  of  Europe  and  some  of  those  of  Asia;  while  the  Organization  for! 
Communications  and  Transit  of  the  League  of  Nations,  through  its  Advisory 
and  Technical  Committee  and  its  specialized  Committees  on  transport  by  rail, 
inland  navigation,  ports  and  maritime  navigation,  and  road  traffic,  establishes 
co-operation  particularly  between  official  Government  circles.  Close  touch  is 
maintained  between  these  various  bodies  and  also  with  the  River  Commissions 
of  the  international  rivers  of  Europe  and  the  great  international  organizations 
of  undertakings  concerned  in  Maritime  navigation  and  aerial  navigation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  mention  here  all  the  work  already  done  by  these  vari¬ 
ous  organizations,  or  still  in  progress,  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
removal  of  obstacles  and  measures  of  discrimination  detrimental  to  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  It  is  worth  drawing  attention,  however,  to  the  efforts  made  with 
a  view  to  promoting  the  circulation  of  rolling-stock  and  to  standardizing  rail¬ 
way  nomenclature  in  order  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of 
agreements  for  the  introduction  of  international  railway  tariffs;  similarly, 
steps  are  being  taken  to  ensure  the  maximum  of  co-operation  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  transport  and  the  development  of  combined  tariffs.  Attention 
should  also  be  drawn  to  the  difficult  and  particularly  important  task  which  falls 
to  the  River  Commissions  in  laying  down  measures  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  frontier  on  large  international  waterways  and  of  sim¬ 
plifying  formalities  of  all  kinds  detrimental  to  the  free  movement  of  naviga¬ 
tion  and  to  the  full  utilization  of  river  ports.  Lastly,  the  next  General  Con¬ 
ference  on  Communications  and  Transit,  which  is  to  meet  at  Geneva  in  August 
1927,  and  at  which  various  Organizations  mentioned  above  will  be  represented, 
will  no  doubt  consider  the  best  means  of  co-ordinating  the  numerous  investiga¬ 
tions  in  progress.  In  particular,  on  the  initiative  of  the  last  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  in  conformity  with  a  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Advisory 


1  See  also  II-5:  Customs  Formalities. 
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and  Technical  Committee  for  Communications  and  Transit,  it  proposes  to 
begin  to  apply  a  plan  for  the  systematic  collection  and  distribution  of  general 
information  on  communications  and  transit  of  a  nature  to  establish  between  the 
administrations  concerned  in  European  countries  and  those  of  non-European 
countries  a  collaboration  which,  generally  speaking,  is  lacking  at  present.  The 
data  which  will  thus  be  collected,  summarized  and  published  and  which  relate 
in  particular  to  international  agreements  of  a  public  nature  in  regard  to  trans¬ 
ports,  the  administrative  and  legislative  treatment  of  transport  in  the  various 
countries,  important  works  in  course  of  construction  or  completed,  general 
statistics  of  traffic,  and  the  main  changes  in  freights  and  tariff  systems,  will  be 
of  great  interest  if  they  are  widely  circulated  to  the  circles  concerned  with 
transport  questions  and  to  those  engaged  in  commerce.  They  will  also  make  it 
possible  for  the  League  of  Nations,  when  organizing  international  co-operation 
in  matters  of  transports,  to  deal  more  fully  with  practical  details  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  with  greater  precision  than  the  general  texts  of  the  Conventions  allow  for, 
the  position  with  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  these  Conventions,  the  possibilities  of  extending  this  application,  and  the 
difficulties  which  may  be  encountered  by  international  transport. 

The  Economic  Conference  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  to  substitute  itself 
for  the  various  international  organizations  dealing  with  transport  questions 
and  examine  afresh  the  problems  which  engaged  their  attention;  it  can  but 
approve  their  efforts  and  urgently  request  all  the  authorities  concerned  to  lend 
them  their  assistance  in  the  general  interests  of  international  trade. 

For  these  reasons, 


(1)  Whereas  the  General  Conventions  on  the  Freedom  of  Transit  and  on 
the  Regime  of  Navigable  Waterways  of  International  Concern  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  Barcelona  Conference  in  1921  and  the  General  Conven¬ 
tions  on  the  International  Regime  of  Railways  and  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Regime  of  Maritime  Ports  concluded  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1923  have  taken  full  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  question, 
and  whereas  their  general  application  would  ensure  for  transports 
a  stable  system  of  freedom  and  equitable  international  treatment  with¬ 
out  unfair  discrimination,  care  being  taken  to  leave  to  the  tariffs  suffi¬ 
cient  flexibility  to  permit  of  their  being  adapted  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  complex  needs  of  trade; 

Whereas  the  widest  possible  application  of  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  Simplification  of  Customs  Formalities  concluded  at  Geneva 
in  1923  would  certainly  facilitate  the  free  operation  of  transport; 

The  Conference  recommends: 


(2) 


That  the  States  which  have  not  yet  ratified  the  above-mentioned  General 
Conventions  of  Barcelona  and  Geneva  should  proceed  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible  and  that  as  many  States  as  possible  should  accede  thereto; 
Whereas  the  best  results  are  to  be  anticipated  from  the  activities  and 
co-operation  of  the  great  international  organizations  which  perman¬ 
ently  study  transport  questions,  in  particular: 

The  Organization  for  Communications  and  Transit  of  the  League 
of  Nations  through  its  Advisory  and  Technical  Committee  for  Com¬ 
munications  and  Transit,  which  provides  for  liaison  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  ; 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  comprises  repre¬ 
sentative  persons  belonging  to  the  commercial  circles  concerned; 

The  International  Union  of  Railways,  which  unites  the  railwav 
administrations  of  Europe  and  part  of  Asia; 
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The  River  Commissions  of  the  International  Rivers  of  Europe 

and  the  various  international  organizations  representing  the  circles 

concerned  in  maritime  and  aerial  navigation; 

The  Conference  recommends: 

That  the  close  co-operation  already  established  will  continue  in  future 
so  as  to  take  account  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  problems  raised  by 
international  traffic  and  so  as  to  co-ordinate  the  solutions  proposed,  and 

that  all  the  authorities  concerned  will  support  the  efforts  of  these  organi¬ 
zations; 

(3)  Whereas  its  attention  has  been  drawn  to  certain  forms  of  indirect 
discrimination  between  flags  in  maritime  navigation  which  may  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  absence  of  uniform  rules  governing  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  ships  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  at  sea; 

Whereas  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  both  of  the  safety  of  life  and 
property  at  sea  and  of  international  overseas  trade,  that  uniform  rules 
governing  the  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels  in  so  far  as  they 
concern,  safety  should  be  embodied  in  an  international  agreement  and  that 
all  maritime  countries  should  reciprocally  accept  such  rules; 

The  Conference: 

(а)  Notes  the  fact  that  measures  are  now  being  taken  to  introduce 
uniform  international  rules  on  this  point; 

(б)  Recommends  that,  pending  the  general  adoption  of  these  rules,  mari¬ 
time  countries  should  endeavour  to  conclude  agreements  recognizing  the 
equivalence  of  measures  of  safety  taken  on  board  their  ships. 

3.  INDUSTRY 
I.  The  Industrial  Situation 

During  the  part  of  its  discussions  which  especially  concerned  industry,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  debate  on  the  economic  situation,  the  Conference  naturally 
devoted  most  of  its  attention  especially  to  an  analysis  of  the  major  causes  which 
have  adversely  affected  the  basic  world  industries  and  of  the  remedies  which 
could  be  suggested. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  industries  of  principal  international  import¬ 
ance  are  faced  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  are  not  mainly  due  to  an  inade¬ 
quacy  either  of  scientific  invention  or  of  raw  materials.  The  chief  difficulties 
now  experienced  result  from  the  facts  that  in  certain  countries  sufficient  capital 
has  not  been  available  or  that,  with  existing  restrictions  and  under  present 
conditions,  the  available  markets  are  inadequate  for  the  productive  capacity  in 
a  number  of  the  principal  industries.  This  maladjustment  results  from  many 
causes  and  take  various  forms.  There  is  a  maldistribution  of  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment.  In  those  countries  which  participated  actively  in  the  war,  plant  in  many 
industries  was  increased  for  military  purposes  beyond  the  scale  of  what  is 
required  in  peace;  in  other  countries,  new  plant  was  installed  to  produce  goods 
which  could  not  be  imported  during  the  war;  and  the  experience  of  war  depri¬ 
vations  has  developed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  nations  to  make 
themselves  self-sufficing.  Moreover,  the  general  impoverishment  of  Europe 
immediately  after  the  war  lessened  savings  and  handicapped  industry  by 
reducing  at  once  the  purchasing  power  of  its  clientele  and  the  possibility  of 
financial  assistance  from  European  money  markets. 

Other  causes  have  tended  to  a  new  distribution  of  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment;  certain  discoveries,  for  instance,  have  brought  about  a  change  in  the  use 
of  raw  materials  or  in  the  utilization  of  sources  of  energy  and  a  displacement  of 
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industrial  centres.  The  normal  development  of  certain  repair  and  finishing 
industries  in  partially  industrialized  non-European  countries,  and  the  effort 
in  Europe  itself  on  the  part  of  certain  nations  with  rapidly  growing  populations 
to  enlarge  their  industrial  equipment  with  a  view  to  providing  work  for  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  individuals,  have  operated  in  a  like  direction. 

The  war  indirectly  increased  the  influence  of  these  causes  of  instability. 
It  intensified  the  desire  of  various  nations  to  work  up  in  their  own  territories  the 
raw  materials  they  produced;  it  augmented  the  number  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  movement  of  goods  by  tariffs  and  pro¬ 
hibitions  and  of  the  movement  of  persons  by  immigration  laws,  by  pass-port 
regulations  and  by  restrictions  on  the  right  of  establishment  in  the  case  of 
foreigners.  Finally,  the  changes  made  in  the  structure  of  the  economic  organism 
as  a  result  of  alterations  in  frontiers,  the  labourious  readjustment  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  financial  and  monetary  situation 
have  further  retarded  or  impeded  the  efforts  by  which  the  European  nations 
have  endeavoured  to  restore  order  in  their  industrial  economic  life. 

Of  these  causes,  some  are  no  longer  operative,  though  their  effects  may  last 
after  them.  The  danger  of  great  immediate  additions  to  equipment  in  indus¬ 
tries  where  plant  is  already  excessive  is  slight  in  the  principal  industrial  coun¬ 
tries;  the  will  to  save  is  being  revived  and  the  supply  of  capital  grows  steadily; 
exchange  fluctuations  are  now  confined  to  a  few  currencies  and  within  much 
narrower  limits  than  heretofore. 

Other  causes  which  were  noticeable  before  the  war,  particularly  the  growth 
of  industries  in  hitherto  only  partially  industralized  countries,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  _  as  permanent  and  in  the  new  world  situation  susceptible  of  direction 
only  within  very  restricted  limits. 

But  it  is  on  a  third  category  of  factors  that  the  Conference,  in  accordance 
with  its  agenda,  has  had  to  concentrate  its  attention,  namely  those  which  by 
their  nature  can,  in  existing  circumstances,  be  appropriately  modified.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  restrictions  and  control  of  the  movement  of  goods 
and  persons  and,  above  all,  those  which  result  from  tariff  and  commercial 
policy.  Certain  of  these  problems  have  been  before  the  Commerce  Commission, 
and  we  need  not  therefore  elaborate  further  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  It  is 
enough  now  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  growing  facilities  for  transport  and  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  raw  materials  required  for  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  the  natural  development  of  industry  is  towards  greater  international 
intercourse  and  large  international  enterprises. 


II.  General  Considerations 

This  report  does  not  attempt  to  cover  again  the  same  ground  as  the  docu¬ 
mentation.  which  has  caused  great  interest  at  the  conference,  with  regard  to  the 
situation  and  difficulties  m  different  industries,  but  is  confined  to  the  few  prin¬ 
cipal  questions  on  which  the  discussions  of  the  Conference  have  been  concen- 
t rated.  The  Commission  took  as  its  central  problem  the  question  of  how  costs 
of  production,  and  therefore  prices,  could  be  reduced,  with  the  object  of  securing 
ecjulhb^um  between  productive  capacity  and  demand  without  adversely 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  consumer  or  the  worker.  In  particular,  with  this 
object  in  mind,  it  considered:  (1)  the  question  of  rationalization  in  its  various 
ai?d  m  tbls  connection,  (21  international  industrial  agreements,  and  (3) 
It  has  Tchange  of  information  with  regard  to  industrial  conditions. 

It  has  been  mainly  preoccupied  with  the  European  situation,  for  it  is  that 
situation  which  at  the  moment  presents  the  gravest  difficulties  and  calls  for  the 

“bmittedfbvCtbeScerf 10n'  The  PF0blems  which  arise  and  the  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Conference  are  not  entirely  new.  The  need  at  the  present  time 
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is  to  accelerate  a  process  of  evolution  which  has  been  operative  for  many  years. 
That  need  has  been  intensified  by  the  events  of  the  last  decade.  To  this  end  the 
moral  prestige  of  the  League,  which  has  taken  up  these  problems,  the  prepara¬ 
tory  work  which  has  been  carried  on  for  many  months  with  the  aid  of  econo¬ 
mists  of  the  highest  standing,  and  the  interesting  and  full  discussions  of  the 
Conference  itself  have  certainly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  and  have 
imparted  a  new  energy  and  impulse. 

III.  Rationalization 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  that  of  rationalization,  by  which  we  under¬ 
stand  the  methods  of  technique  and  of  organization  designed  to  secure  the 
minimum  waste  of  either  effort  or  material.  It  includes  the  scientific  organi¬ 
zation  of  labour,  standardization  both  of  material  and  of  products,  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  processes  and  improvements  in  the  system  of  transport  and  marketing. 

The  Conference  has  unanimously  recognized  the  benefits  of  rationalization 
and  of  scientific  management,  and  it  asserts  the  urgent  need  of  greater,  more 
far-reaching  and  better  co-ordinated  efforts  in  this  field. 

While  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  rationalization,  both  in  the  lowering 
of  costs  of  production  and  of  prices  and  in  expanding  markets,  the  Conference 
has  not  been  blind  to  the  temporary  unfavourable  consequences  which  its  appli¬ 
cation  may  involve  in  the  case  of  certain  categories  of  workers.  Though,  both 
directly  and  as  consumers,  the  latter  should  in  due  course  obtain  their  share  of 
the  advantages  of  a  better  organization  of  production,  they  may  be  adversely 
affected  for  a  time  by  temporary  unemployment  while  readjustments  are  being 
made.  In  the  following  resolutions,  special  account  is  taken  of  the  legitimate 
anxiety  which  may  thus  be  occasioned. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question  of  rationalization,  the  Conference 
considers  it  desirable  that  the  Economic  Organization  of  the  League  should  keep 
in  touch  with  the  institutions  specially  concerned  with  this  subject,  and  should 
include  a  note  of  its  development  in  its  reports  on  industrial  conditions. 

Resolutions. 

The  Conference  considers  that  one  of  the  principal  means  of  increasing 
output,  improving  conditions  of  labour  and  reducing  costs  of  production  is 
to  be  found  in  the  rational  organization  of  production  and  distribution. 

The  Conference  considers  that  such  rationalization  aims  simul¬ 
taneously: 

(1)  At  securing  the  maximum  efficiency  of  labour  with  the  minimum 
of  effort: 

(2)  At  facilitating  by  a  reduction  in  the  variety  of_  patterns  (where 
such  variety  offers  no  obvious  advantage)  the  design,  manufacture, 
use  and  replacement  of  standardized  parts; 

(3)  At  avoiding  waste  of  raw  materials  and  power; 

(4)  At  simplifying  the  distribution  of  goods; 

(5)  At  avoiding  in  distribution  unnecessary  transport,  burdensome 
financial  charges  and  the  useless  interposition  of  middlemen; 

Its  judicious  and  constant  application  is  calculated  to  secure: 

(1)  To  the  community  greater  stability  and  a  higher  standard  in  the 
conditions  of  life; 

(2)  To  the  consumer  lower  prices  and  goods  more  carefully  adapted  to 
general  requirements; 

(3)  To  the  various  classes  of  producers  higher  and  steadier  remunera¬ 
tion  to  be  equitably  distributed  among  them. 
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It  must  be  applied  with  the  care  which  is  necessary  ™  order  while  at 
the  same  time  continuing  the  process  of  rationalization,  not  to  injure  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  workers;  and  suitable  measures  should  be. pro¬ 
vided  for  cases  where  during  the  first  stage  of  its  realization  it  may  lesu 

in  loss  of  employment  or  more  arduous  work.  _  ,  .  ,, 

It  requires,  further,  so  far  as  regards  the  organization  of  labour  m  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  the  co-operation  of  employees,  and  the  assistance  of 
trade  and  industrial  organizations  and  of  scientific  and  technical  experts 
The  Conference  accordingly  recommends  that  .Governments,  public 
institutions,  trade  and  industrial  organizations  or  public  opinion  as  the  case 


may  be: 

(1)  Should  lead  producers  to  direct  their  endeavours  along  the  lines 

indicated  above,  and,  in  particular:  ... 

(а)  To  encourage  and  promote  in  every  way  the  investigation  and 
comparison  of  the  most  adequate  methods  and  most  piactieal  pro- 
cesses  of  rationalization  and  of  scientific  management,  and  of  the 
economic  and  social  results  obtained  thereby ; . 

(б)  To  apply  these  endeavours  in  industry,  agriculture,  trade  and 
finance,  not  merely  to  large  but  also  to  medium  and  small  under¬ 
takings,  and  even  to  individual  workers  and  handicraftsmen,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  favourable  effects  which  they  may  have  in  house¬ 
hold  organization  and  amenities; 

(c)  To  give  special  attention  to  measures  of  a  kind  calculated  to  ensure 
to  the  individual  the  best,  the  healthiest  and  the  most  worthy 
employment,  such  as  vocational  selection,  guidance  and  training, 
the  due  allotment  of  time  between  work  and  leasure,  methods  of 
remuneration  giving  the  worker  a  fair  share  in  the  increase  of  out¬ 
put,  and,  generally,  conditions  of  work  and  life  favourable  to  the 
development  and  preservation  of  his  personality; 

(2)  Should  carry  on  systematically  on  an  international  as  well  as  a 
national  basis  the  standardization  of  materials,  parts  and  products  of  all 
types  which  are  of  international  importance,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  production  and  trade  which  might  arise  from  a  purely  national  policy 
of  standardization; 


(3)  Should  undertake  on  an  international  basis  investigations  for 
ascertaining  the  best  methods  employed  and  the  most  conclusive  results 
obtained  in  every  country  in  the  application  of  principles  set  out  above, 
utilizing  the  investigations  already  made  in  certain  countries  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  exchange  of  information  among  those  concerned; 

(4)  Should  spread  in  all  quarters  a  clear  realization  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  and  the  obligations  involved  in  rationalization  and  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  as  well  as  of  the  possibility  of  their  gradual  achievement. 


IV.  International  Industrial  Agreements1 

The  Conference  has  examined  with  the  keenest  interest  the  question  of 
industrial  agreements,  which  have  recently  considerably  developed  and  have 
attracted  close  attention  from  those  sections  of  the  community  whose  interests 
are  affected  by  them  and  from  the  public  opinion  of  the  various  countries. 

The  discussion  has  revealed  a  certain  conflict  of  views  and  has  occasioned 
reservations  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  different  interests  and  coun¬ 
tries.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Conference  has  recognized  that  the  pheno- 

1  The  Members  of  the  U.S.A.  Delegation,  while  not  opposing,  did  not  feel  able  to  partici- 
nate  in  the  vote  on  this  subject. 
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menon  of  such  agreements,  arising  from  economic  necessities,  does  not  constitute 
a  matter  upon  which  any  conclusion  of  principle  need  be  reached,  but  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  to  be  recognized  and  which,  from  this  practical  point  of  view 
must  be  considered  as  good  or  bad  according  to  the  spirit  which  rules  the  con¬ 
stitution  and.  the  operation  of  the  agreements,  and  in  particular  according  to 
the  measure  in  which  those  directing  them  are  actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

The  Conference  considers  that  the  field  of  operation  for  agreements,  both 
national  and  international,  is  usually  limited  to  branches  of  production  which 
are  alieady  centralized  and  to  products  supplied  in  bulk  or  in  recognized  grades 
and  that,  consequently,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  organization  which 
could  by  itself  alone  remove  the  causes  of  the  troubles  from  which  the  economic 
life  of  the  world  and  particularly  of  Europe  is  suffering. 

Nevertheless,  in  certain  branches  of  production  they  can— subject  to  certain 
conditions  and  reservations — on  the  one  hand,  secure  a  more  methodical  organi¬ 
zation  of  production  and  a  reduction  in  costs  by  means  of  a  better  utilization 
of  existing  equipment,  the  development  on  more  suitable  lines  of  new  plant, 
and  a  more  rational  grouping  of  undertakings,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  act  as 
a  check  on  uneconomic  competition  and  reduce  the  evils  resulting  from  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  industrial  activity. 

By  this  means  they  may  assure  to  the  workers  greater  stability  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time,  by  reducing  production  and  distribution  costs  and 
consequently  selling  prices,  bring  advantages  to  the  consumer.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  in  this  way  agreements  may  in  some  cases  be  useful  not  only  to 
producers  but  also  to  consumers  and  the  community  in  general. 

Nevertheless,  the  Conference  considers,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  agree¬ 
ments,  if  they  encourage  monopolistic  tendencies  and  the  application  of  unsound 
business  methods,  may  check  technical  progress  in  production  and  involve 
dangers  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  important  sections  of  society  and  of  par¬ 
ticular  countries. 

It  consequently  appears  to  the  Conference  that  it  is  entirely  necessary  that 
agreements  should  not  lead  to  an  artificial  rise  in  prices,  which  would  injure 
consumers,  and  that  they  should  give  due  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the 
workers.  It  is  further  necessary  that  they  should  not,  either  in  intention  or 
effect,  restrict  the  supply  to  any  particular  country  of  raw  materials  or  basic 
products,  or  without  just  cause  create  unequal  conditions  between  the  finishing 
industries  of  the  consuming  and  producing  countries  or  other  countries  situated 
in  the  same  conditions.  Nor  must  they  have  for  their  object  or  effect  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  economic  equipment  which  any  nation  considers  indispensable, 
nor  should  they  stereotype  the  present  position  of  production,  whether  from 
the  point  of  view  of  technical  progress  or  of  the  distribution  of  industries 
among  the  various  countries  in  accordance  witih  the  necessities  imposed  upon 
each  by  its  economic  development  and  the  growth  of  its  population. 

-K-  *  # 

The  Conference  considered  the  question  whether  there  was  ground  for 
establishing  a  special  juridical  regime  and  a  system  of  supervision  over  agree¬ 
ments. 

The  documentation  resulting  from  the  labours  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee  shows  that  specific  legislative  or  administrative  measures  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  been  taken  by  a  limited  number  of  countries  only  and  that  the 
measures  adopted  are  widely  divergent  both  in  conception  and  form. 

The  Conference  recognized  that,  so  far  as  regards  agreements  limited  to 
the  producers  of  a  single  country,  it  is  for  each  Government  to  adopt  such 
measures  in  regard  to  their  operation  as  it  may  think  advisable.  It  agreed, 
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not  desirable  that  national  legislation  should  place  an  obstacle 


they  involve  operations  within  the  national  territory. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  volutary  recourse  by  parties  to 
agreements  to  arbitral  bodies  should  become  general,  subject  to  guarantees  of 
the  high  competence  of  the  latter  in  economic  matters  and  their  sense  of  the 
general  interest. 

From  a  more  general  standpoint,  the  Conference  considers  that  the  League 
of  Nations  should  closely  follow  these  forms  of  international  industrial  co¬ 
operation  and  their  effects  upon  technical  progress,  the  development  of  pro¬ 
duction,  conditions  of  labour,  the  situation  as  regards  supplies,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  prices,  seeking  in  this  connection  the  collaboration  of  the  various 
Governments.  It  should  collect  the  relevant  data  with  a  view  to  publishing 
from  time  to  time  such  information  as  my  be  of  general  interest.  The  Con¬ 
ference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  publicity  given  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
operations  of  agreements  constitutes  one  of  the  most  effective  means,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  securing  the  support  of  public  opinion  to  agreements  which  conduce 
to  the  general  interest  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
abuses. 


V.  Industrial  Information 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  analysis  that  the  Conference  attached  special 
importance  to  the  spirit  which  animates  the  leaders  of  industry  and  those  who 
are  responsible  for  its  organic  development.  The  provision  of  precise,  complete 
and  up-to-date  information  concerning  production  can  only  tend  to  develop 
in  them  a  sense  of  the  social  service  which  their  fonctions  involve.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  help  the  public  to  form  a  collective  opinion  which  is  at  once 
well  informed  and  reasonable.  It  is  equally  important  to  the  industrialists 
themselves  that  they  should  be  kept  fully  and  accurately  informed  both  of 
the  development  of  their  own  industries  and  of  the  broader  changes  which  take 
place  in  general  industrial  activity. 

The  Conference  has  had  before  it  a  series  of  monographs  on  certain  indus¬ 
tries  of  basic  importance  which  has  enabled  it  to  obtain  an  accurate  view  of 
the  character  of  the  present  situation  of  industry  in  the  world.  These  memor¬ 
anda,  whose  compilation  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  readiness  with 
which  industrial  organizations  in  different  countries  have  collaborated  in  the 
work  and  by  the  care  and  time  which  they  have  devoted  to  it,  and  also  the 
monographs  written  by  economists  of  wide  reputation  and  those  submitted  to 
the  Conference  by  a  number  of  its  members  summarizing  the  position  and  views 
of  several  of  the  delegations,  should  not  be  held  to  represent  the  last  -word  in 
the  questions  under  review.  They  should  be  regarded  as  a  starting-point  for 
the  studies  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  conducted  in  the  future.  It  is  essential 
to  encourage  the  work  already  in  progress,  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
common  policy  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  information  concerning 
industrial  activity  is  compiled,  and  to  urge  both  the  national  statistical  bureaux 
and  the  Economic  Organization  of  the  League  to  devote  even  more  attention 
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than  before  to  the  collection  of  statistical  data  which  shall  be  of  use  not  only 
to  Governments  and  experts  but  also  to  the  business  world. 

The  Conference  decided  that  the  information  to  be  collected  should  cover 
all  the  principal  industries  of  every  country,  but  especially  and  in  the  first 
place  those  industries  which  are  of  world  importance. 

As  to  the  channels  through  which  these  statistics  might  be  collected  and 
communicated,  the  Conference  makes  no  specific  recommendations  to  Govern¬ 
ments.  It  considers,  however,  that  accurate  and  internationally  comparable 
data  can  hardly  be  collected  without  the  assistance  of  the  competent  organiz¬ 
ations  of  the  industries  concerned.  While  emphasizing  the  value  of  compre¬ 
hensive  information,  the  Conference  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  adequate  measures  being  taken  to  secure  secrecy  of  individual  returns., 
Finally,  while  urging  the  League  to  encourage  the  conclusion  of  international 
agreements  as  to  the  terms  employed,  the  scope,  and  the  methods  of  compilation 
of  industrial  statistics,  the  Conference  is  anxious  to  link  up  this  work  of  system¬ 
atization  with  the  similar  work  which  may  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the, 
unification  of  Customs  nomenclature. 

Resolutions. 

I.  The  Conference  considers  that: 

(1)  Effective  and  co-ordinated  production  can  only  be  achieved  in  the 
light  of  information  of  a  general  character,  but  precise  and  up-to-date, 
concerning  raw  material  supplies,  output,  stocks,  prices,  wages,  employ¬ 
ment,  etc.; 

(2)  It  is  desirable  that  these  current  data  should  make  it  possible  to 
compile  for  each  country  with  sufficiently  developed  industries  quantitative 
indices  of  its  industrial  production; 

(3)  Such  information  facilitates  a  proper  adjustment  of  supply  to 
demand  and  the  laying-down  of  a  policy  of  production  counteracting  the 
effects  of  fluctuations  of  commercial  activity. 

In  this  connection,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  resolutions  which 
have  already  been  adopted  by  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  Conference  accordingly  recommends: 

(1)  That  statistics  of  this  kind  should  be  obtained  regularly,  for  each 
country,  both  for  the  basic  world  industries  and  also,  in  order  to  render 
possible  the  compilation  of  quantitative  indices  of  national  production,  for 
the  chief  industries  of  each  country;  and  that  this  information  should  be 
obtained,  in  as  far  as  possible,  in  collaboration  with  competent  organi¬ 
zations; 

(2)  That  Governments  should  periodically  take  complete  industrial 
censuses. 

II.  The  practical  value  of  such  statistics  is  dependent  on  the  compara¬ 
bility  and  uniformity  of  the  data  furnished  by  each  State. 

R  is  desirable  that  adequate  publicity  be  given  to  this  information,  and 
that  it  may  be  internationally  co-ordinated  and  employed. 

The  Conference  accordingly  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  Economic  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  should 
take  all  suitable  measures  so  that  Governments,  in  collaboration  with  the 
chief  industries,  should  arrive  at  international  agreements  with  reference 
to  the  definition  of  the  terms,  the  methods  employed,  and  the  scope  of 
the  statistics; 
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(2)  That  the  Economic  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  should 
collate  the  information  provided  referring  to  sources  and  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  production,  stocks,  prices,  etc.,  and  the  International  Labour 
Office  that  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labour,  employment,  etc.. 

(3)  That  the  Economic  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  should 
arrange  for  the  compilation  of: 

(а)  Statistical  and  general  reports  of  an  international  character  with 
reference  to  the  organic  development  and  the  general  conditions 
obtaining  in  different  branches  of  production,  beginning  with  the 
basic  world  industries; 

(б)  Special  studies  concerning  the  sources  of  supply  of  certain  types 
of  raw  materials,  more  especially  of  those  a  wTorlcl  shortage  of 
which  in  the  future  may  be  anticipated; 

(c)  Reviews,  similar  to  those  which  have  already  been  published,  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  world  production  and  trade. 

4.  AGRICULTURE 
I.  Introduction 

Agriculture  is  the  occupation  of  the  majority  of  workers  throughout  the 
world;  its  various  products  represent  in  value  the  greater  part  of  human  labour, 
and  the  exchange  of  its  products  against  industrial  products  forms,  indeed,  the 
basis  of  world  trade. 

The  agricultural  population  remains  for  humanity  a  reservoir  of  energy 
capable  of  preserving  the  nations  from  the  rapid  human  wastage  which  may 
result  from  any  excessive  growth  of  industry. 

The  quantity  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  produced  by  agriculture  is 
one  of  the  factors  which  determine  the  maximum  limit  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  interdependence  existing  between  nations  is  no  less  close  between  the 
main  classes  of  occupations — agriculture,  industry  and  commerce — and  it  would 
be  vain  to  hope  that  one  class  could  enjoy  lasting  prosperity  independently  of 
the  others. 

Agriculture  is  at  present  hampered  in  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  role  assigned  to  it  by  a  general  depression  varying  in  degree  but  affecting  a 
large  number  of  countries  on  which  the  world  depends  for  its  supply  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  raw  materials. 

The  economic  depression  in  agriculture  is  characterized  by  the  disequili¬ 
brium  which  has  arisen  between  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  those 
of  manufactured  products;  as  a  result  agriculturists  in  a  great  number  of 
countries  no  longer  receive  a  sufficient  return  for  their  labour  and  on  their 
capital.  This  depression  is  aggravated  in  many  countries  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  credit  on  normal  terms  and  by  the  great  increase  in  fiscal  charges; 
while  it  has  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  agriculturists,  con¬ 
sumers  have  not,  in  all  cases,  benefited  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs. 

The  diminution  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  population 
has  reacted  upon  industrial  production,  and  is  consequently  one  of  the  causes 
of  unemployment,  which  in  its  turn  reduces  the  outlets  for  agricultural  products. 

Unless  practical  measures  are  taken  to  restore  the  price  equilibrium,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  diminution  in  agricultural 
production  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Technical  means  exist,  however,  for  a  considerable  development  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  They  must  therefore  be  put  into  operation.  Their  general 
adoption  would  have  the  most  beneficial  consequences  for  the  prosperity  and 
economic  peace  of  the  world. 
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II.  General  Resolutions 

.  1*  The  Conference  regards  as  a  _  vital  economic  question  the  increase  of 
agiicuituial  product  ion,  and,  with  this  in  view,  the  placing  of  agriculture  on 
an  equal  footing  with  industry  by  enabling  all  those  engaged  in  agriculture  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living  and  a  normal  return  for  their  labour 
and  on  their  capital. 

.  .It  important  that  this  necessity  should  be  brought  home  to  public: 
opinion,  which  does  not  always  realize  the  true  situation  of  agriculture  and  too 
often  regards  it  as  an  industry  of  secondary  importance. 

2.  The  improvement  of  agriculture  must  in  the  first  place  be  the  work  of 
the  agriculturists  _  themselves.  _  The  general  adoption  of  technical  improve¬ 
ments^  the  scientific  organization  of  production  and  stock-breeding,  of  the 
campaign  against  the  diseases  and  the  enemies  of  plants  and  animals,  of  market¬ 
ing,  of  the  standardization  of  agricultural  products  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
producers  and  consumers,  of  the  search  for  outlets,  and  of  credits  and  insur¬ 
ance,  will  permit  agriculturists  to  reduce  their  costs  of  production  in  their  own 
interests  and  to  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Owing  to  the  considerable  number  of  small  and  medium-sized  agricultural 
undertakings — the  tendency  towards  concentration  displayed  in  industry  being 
absent — the  organization  of  agriculturists  should  be  continued  along  the  lines 
of  association  and  co-operation  which  have  already  been  tested  in  many  coun¬ 
tries;  it  may  with  advantage  be  supplemented  by  agreements  between  agricul¬ 
tural  and  consumers’  co-operative  societies. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  Governments  to  encourage  agriculture  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  associations  which,  have  as  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  agricultural  population.  In  particular,  the  creation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  mutual  credit  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  Government  assistance. 

The  Conference  draws  the  attention  of  the  Governments  to  the  fact  that 
high  rates  of  interest  and  heavy  taxation  hamper  production. 

3.  Other  measures  to  be  contemplated  depend  chiefly  on  legislative  action. 
In  particular,  the  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  social  laws  ensuring  the  welfare 
and  security  of  workers  should  benefit  agriculturists  no  less  than  industrial 
workers  and  employees,  it  being  understood  that  such  laws  must  be  adapted  to 
the  special  requirements  of  agriculture  and  to  the  special  living  and  working 
conditions  of  rural  populations.  It  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  agricultural 
instruction  at  all  stages  and  the  technical  training  of  agriculturists  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  different  Governments  as  well  as  of  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions. 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  all  hindrances  to  the  free  circulation  of  and  trade  in 
agricultural  products  should  be  removed,  in  so  far  as  their  removal  does  not 
endanger  the  vital  interests  of  the  different  countries  and  their  workers. 

In  those  States  in  which  Customs  protection  is  maintained,  it  should  be 
reduced,  both  for  industry  and  agriculture,  to  the  lowest  possible  point  indispens¬ 
able  to  production;  care  should  be  taken  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  an  equit¬ 
able  balance  between  industry  and  agriculture  and  not  to  stifle  one  to  the  advant¬ 
age  of  the  other. 

The  system  of  export  prohibitions  and  export  duties  (with  the  exception  of 
taxes  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  concerned)  and  frequent  changes  in 
Customs  tariffs,  which  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  ineffectual  and  danger¬ 
ous,  should  be  definitely  abandoned. 

5.  The  agriculturist  should  find  his  just  remuneration  not  through  specu¬ 
lation  but  in  the  regularity  of  prices,  permitting  him  to  reckon  on  a  legitimate 
return  equivalent  to  that  accorded  to  other  producers. 
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6.  Since,  finally,  the  policy  pursued  in  industrial  or  commercial  questions 
reacts  on  the  economic  situation  of  agriculture,  and  vice-versa,  the  Conf  1 
requests  the  League  of  Nations  to  ensure  that  m  all  its  organizations  already 
existing  or  to  be  formed  which  are  or  may  be  entrusted  with  economic  ques¬ 
tions,  a  place  be  always  reserved  for  agriculture  proportionate  to  its  importance 
as  a  social  and  economic  factor. 


III.  Special  Resolutions 

In  addition  to  the  general  resolutions  formulated  above,  the  Conference 
draws  the  attention  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  following  points:— 

1.  Agricultural  Co-operation:  Relations  between  Agricultural  Co-operative 
Societies  and  Consumers’  Co-operative  Societies 

(i)  The  agriculturists  of  the  different  countries  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  standard  of  living  and  to  the  general  prosperity  by  utilizing  to  an 
increasing  extent  all  forms  of  co-operation:  co-operative  supply  societies,  either 
for  the  technical  or  domestic  requirements  of  members;  co-operative  selling 
organizations  for  the  regular  marketing  of  product;  producers’  co-operative 
societies  for  the  intermediate  processes  between  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  sale  of  the  finished  product;  co-operative  credit  societies  to 
meet  the  need  for  capital  (bringing  equipment  up  to  date,  improving  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil,  storage  of  products). 

Co-operative  institutions  thus  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  agricul¬ 
turists  both  as  producers  and  as  consumers.  At  the  same  time,  they  further 
economic  progress  both  by  increasing  productivity  and  improving  quality  and 
also  by  making  it  possible  to  utilize  fully  the  products  of  the  soil  and  their  by¬ 
products.  Lastly,  they  assist  the  organization  of  markets  by  methods  which 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  costs  of  distribution. 

(ii)  Agricultural  co-operative  societies  will  contribute  to  a  still  greater 
rationalization  of  economic  life  in  proportion  as  they  develop  their  relations  with 
the  consumers’  co-operative  societies.  Direct  commercial  relations  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers,  and  between  associations  of  producers  and  of  consumers, 
eliminate  superfluous  intermediaries,  and,  when  they  are  sufficiently  widespread, 
result  in  the  establishment  of  prices  which  are  advantageous  to  both  parties. 
In  addition  to  material  profit,  there  is  a  moral  advantage;  by  direct  commer¬ 
cial  relations  producers  and  consumers  learn  to  know  each  other  and  to  take 
account  of  the  special  characteristics  and  requirements  of  the  other  party.  The 
producers’  and  consumers’  co-operative  societies  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
direct  relations  in  accordance  with  their  common  principles.  The  clear  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  mutual  collaboration  and  mutual  confidence  in  business 
transactions  are  essential  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  question  of  direct  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  producers’  agricultural  co-operative  societies  and 
consumers’  co-operative  societies — a  question  which  has  for  a  long  time  past 
been  settled  in  theory. 

The  efforts  made  to  achieve  practical  results  should  be  furthered  on  the 
part  of  agriculture  by  the  production  of  articles  of  specific  quality  and  uniform 
type;  on  the  part  of  the  consumers’  co-operative  societies  by  the  determination 
to  buy  agricultural  produce  as  far  as  possible  from  the  agricultural  producers’ 
co-operative  societies;  on  the  part  of  States  and  of  public  authorities  by  sup¬ 
porting  the  co-operative  movement  through  the  creation  of  chairs  at  universities 
or  of  other  scientific  institutions,  the  institution  of  public  courses  dealing  with 
the  co-operative  movent  and  by  a  fiscal  policy  of  abstention  from  discriminatory 
measures  against  co-operative  societies. 
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Effective  collaboration,  if  need  be  in  the  form  of  common  undertakings, 
will  be  the  easier  of  realization  if  the  producers’  and  consumers’  co-operative 
societies  of  the  different  countries  are  already  nationally  organized  in  common 
economic  committees. 

To  ensure  the  normal  development  of  co-operation  in  all  the  branches  in 
which  it  exercises  its  activities,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  laws  which 
govern  co-operation  should  be  unified  where  such  is  not  yet  the  case,  and  should 
impose  the  fewest  possible  obstacles. 

(iii)  International  agreements  between  co-operative  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  a  number  of  products  might  be  of  value  in  placing  markets 
on  a  sound  basis,  in  regularizing  production  and  in  stabilizing  prices  at  levels 
satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  balance  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption.  Such  international  agreements,  to  attain  their  aims,  require  loyal 
collaboration  with  the  national  and  international  co-operative  consumers’  organ- 
zations  by  the  establishment  of  regular  business  channels  and  long-term  con¬ 
tracts. 

(iv)  These  efforts  of  agricultural  and  consumers’  co-operative  organizations 
should  be  encouraged  and  furthered  by  the  creation  of  a  committee  representing 
national  and  international  co-operative  organizations  of  agriculturists  and  of 
consumers — a  committee  which  should  be  entrusted  with  the  establishment  of 
a  program  of  research  and  documentation,  as  well  as  with  the  task  of  elucidating 
the  lessons  taugh  by  past  experience,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  new  achieve¬ 
ments. 

2.  Agricultural  Credit 

The  increase  of  agricultural  production  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
organization  of  agricultural  credit,  which  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  agricultur¬ 
ists  the  necessary  capital  on  favourable  terms. 

Certain  countries  have  at  their  disposal  sufficient  capital  for  agriculture, 
but  in  many  countries  adequate  provision  for  agricultural  credit  has  not  as  yet 
been  made,  either  because  saving  has  been  diminished  by  the  general  economic 
conditions  or  because  the  appropriate  organizations  have  not  yet  been  consti¬ 
tuted. 

Such  a  position  is  seriously  harmful  to  agriculture  in  the  countries  in 
question,  since  it  prevents  agriculturists  from  increasing  their  harvests,  from 
exploiting  their  land  to  the  full  extent,  from  securing  lower  costs  of  production 
and  from  providing  for  contingencies  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production  by  the  use  of  suitable  equipment  or  of  a  reserve  working 
capital. 

The  first  condition  for  surmounting  these  difficulties  is  the  organization  of 
suitable  credit  institutions  in  those  countries  where  they  do  not  yet  exist  and 
their  development  where  they  are  already  in  existence.  The  best  form  of  insti¬ 
tution  appears  to  be  the  co-operative  credit  society  operating  by  means  of 
resources  which  the  very  fact  of  association  enables  it  to  procure  and  to  increase 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  public  authorities. 

It  is,  moreover,  by  the  co-operation  of  national  organizations  -that  the 
necessary  effective  guarantees  for  appeals  for  credit,  whether  national  or  inter¬ 
national,  can  be  most  easily  procured. 

Having  had  laid  before  it  by  several  of  its  members  schemes  with  regard 
to  the  setting-up  of  an  international  organization  capable  of  increasing  the 
resources  available  for  agricultural  credits  where  they  -are-  as  yet  insufficient; 

.  But  having  heard  observations  on  that  question  based  -chiefly  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  consideration  that  credit  must  be  secured  by  effectice  guarantees; 

And  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  collecting  special  information  on  the  question  of  agricultural  credits: 
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The  Conference  requests  the  League  of  Nations  to  give  full  consideration  to 
the  documentation  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  with  a  view  to 
examining  the  possibility  of  international  collaboration  in  respect  of  agricul¬ 
tural  credits  in  whatever  form  may  be  found  from  experience  to  be  most  suit¬ 
able  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  recovery  of  agriculture  where  agriculture  is 
short  of  capital. 

3.  Campaign  against  the  Diseases  affecting  Plants  and  Animals 

Diseases  which  affect  plants  and  animals  diminish  agricultural  production, 
and  should  be  scientifically  combated,  on  the  basis  of  an  international  plan  and 
international  agreements. 

This  international  campaign  has  already  been  admitted  in  principle  by 
forty-three  nations,  which  have  set  up  an  “International  Epizootic  Office”,  and 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  proposing  to  convene  a  special  con¬ 
ference  to  bring  about  united  international  effort  in  connection  whith  phyto¬ 
pathology. 

International  agreements  which  establish  sanitary  supervision,  if  they 
provide  the  contracting  countries  with  adequate  guarantees,  should,  without 
infringing  sovereign  rights,  remove  from  the  regulations  any  suspicion  of  dis¬ 
guised  protection  and  should  add  to  the  stability  of  trade  relations,  which  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  successful  production. 

4.  Agriculture  in  Colonies 

The  Conference  recommends  that  an  investigation  be  made  into  the  best 
means  of  encouraging  agriculture  among  the  indigenous  inhabitants  in  colonies 
and  especially  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  colonies,  in  order  to  augment  the 
prosperity  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  those  countries  and  to  increase  the 
general  wealth. 


5.  Forestry 

The  Conference  recommends  that  a  special  study  be  made  of  the  resources 
and  the  exploitation  of  forests  in  order  to  assure  the  regular  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  of  industry. 


6.  Documentation  on  Agricultural  Questions — Statistics _ Enquiry 

_  (i)  Great  as  is  the  value  of  the  documentation  which  has  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  discussions  on  agriculture,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is 
not  yet  a  sufficient  foundation  to  permit  of  a  complete  analysis  of  all  the  oro- 
blems  or  to  suggest  a  solution  of  them.  ‘  F 

The  fundamental  importance  of  agriculture  demands  an  exact  knowledge  of 
its  economic  situation.  Such  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  satisfactorily 
through  a  methodical  analysis  of  farm  accounts.  Such  researches  would  brin°- 
ab°ut  ,a  general  improvement  in  agriculture.  They  would  facilitate  the  mutual 
understanding  between  the  nations,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  agricul- 
urists  of  al  countries  would  thereby  be  interpreted  with  precision  Fmallv 

a  better  understanding  would  be  created  between  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  ^  c  wu 

To  achieve  this  purpose,  it  is  desirable  that  in  the  different  countries  an  exact 
system  of  farm  accounting  should  be  formulated.  These  accounts  should  be 
drawn  up  m  every  country  as  simply  as  possible,  but  by  the  method  ensuring 
e  greatest  guarantee  of  accuracy,  so  as  to  obtain  comparable  results  for  the 
different  kinds  or  agricultural  enterprises  in  any  country,  classified  by  climate 
na  uie  o  soil,  size  of  holding,  systems  of  cultivation,  principal  crops  grown’ 
et;  •’  and,  80  ™  make  it  possible  to  study  the  influence  exerted  on  the  net 

return  of  agriculture  by  the  factors  of  greatest  importance  in  production  £nd 
ctums  (wages,  quantities  of  chemical  fertilizers  consumed,  taxation  and  social 
charges,  prices,  indebtedness  of  agriculturists,  etc-.). 
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It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  committee  of  experts  be  established 
charged  with  the  study  and  preparation  of  the  requisite  measures. 

(ii)  The  Conference  considers  it  necessary  that  a  better  service  of  periodi¬ 
cal  agricultural  statistics  should  be  instituted,  especially  as  regards  live-stock 
and.  animal  products.  The.  data  collected  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  show  that,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  only  thirty-seven 
countries,  representing  less  than  half  the  total  area  and  about  30  per  cent  of 
the.  population  of  the  world,  have  as  yet  proceeded  to  the  compilation  of  an 
agricultural  census. 

A  world  agricultural  census  on  the  lines  proposed  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  would  make  it  possible  to  give  to  the  statistical  data 
ot  the  different  countries  a  character  of  uniformity  which  up  to  the  present  they 
have  lacked. 

It  is  no  less  necessary  to  organize,  nationally  and  internationally,  the  speedy 
transmission  to  agriculturists  of  information  on  harvests,  stocks,  consumption, 
and  the  movements  of  different  commodities,  these  being  important  factors  in 
the  formation  of  prices.  The  monthly  publication  of  indices  of  comparative 
prices  of  agriculutral  products  and  industrial  products  would  prove  of  great 
value,  as  would  indices  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  costs  of  production  of 
agricultural  products. 

(iii)  The  Conference  requests  that  all  Governments  should  be  invited  to 
initiate  a  general  enquiry  into  the  present  situation  and  the  possibilities  of 
developing  agriculture,  the  distribution  of  holdings  and  the  systems  of  exploita¬ 
tion,  into  the  relations  betwen  agricultural  and  industrial  production,  into  the 
comparison  between  agricultural  and  industrial  prices,  into  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  selling  prices,  into  the  condition  of  the  workers  and  into  the  facili¬ 
ties  required  for  their  access  to  the  land,  etc. — in  fact,  into  the  economic,  social, 
financial  and  technical  conditions  of  agriculture  the  study  of  which  will  permit 
further  progress  to  be  made. 


5.  GENERAL  RESOLUTIONS 

(a)  Economic  Tendencies  affecting  the  Peace  of  the  World 

The  Conference: 

Recognizing  that  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  depends  largely  upon  the 
principles  on  which  the  economic  policies  of  nations  are  framed  and  executed: 

Recommends  that  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the  countries  here  repre¬ 
sented  should  together  give  continuous  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  problem,  and  looks  forward  to  the  establishment  of  recognized  principles 
designed  to  eliminate  those  economic  defficulties  which  cause  friction  and  mis¬ 
understanding  in  a  world  which  has  everything  to  gain  from  peaceful  and  har¬ 
monious  progress. 

( b )  Education  and  Publicity 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  reception  and  successful  application  of 
the  principles  stated  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  depend,  not  only  upon 
the  good-will  of  Governments  and  Administrations,  but  upon  an  informed  and 
supporting  public  opinion  throughout  the  world,  and  for  this  purpose  would 
welcome,  in  the  economic  as  in  other  fields,  the  development  of  closer  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  by  scientific  and  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
hedp  of  the  Press  and  other  agencies  of  importance  for  the  information  and 
enlightenment  of  the  public. 
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(c)  Armament  Expenditure 

Whereas  the  world  as  a  whole  still  devotes  considerable  sums  to  armaments 
and  to  preparations  for  war,  which  reduce  the  savings  available  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture,  are  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  finances 
of  the  different  States,  entailing  heavy  taxation  which  reacts  upon  their  whole 
economic  life  and  lowers  their  standard  of  living. 

The  Conference: 

Expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  all  efforts  to  effect,  by  agreements  between 
States,  limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments,  and  particularly  those  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  will  have  successful  results  and  thus  alleviate 
the  burdens  described  above. 

( d )  Pacific  Commercial  Co-operation  of  All  Nations:  Application  op 

Resolutions  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Conference: 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  renewal  of  world  trade; 

Refraining  absolutely  from  infringing  upon  political  questions: 

Regards  the  participation  of  members  of  all  the  countries  present,  irre¬ 
spective  of  differences  in  their  economic  systems.,  as  a  happy  augury  for  a  pacific 
commercial  co-operation  of  all  nations. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that,  the  members  of  the  U.S.S.R.  having  declared 
that  they  are  in  favour  of  the  resolutions  in  the  list  reproduced  below,  the 
remaining  resolutions  of  the  Conference  will  not  be  regarded  as  having  effect 
as  regards  the  U.S.S.R. 

(e)  Economic  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations 

The  Conference  wishes  in  the  first  instance  to  express  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Economic  Committee  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  League. 

The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  success  of  its  work  will  depend  upon 
the  execution  of  the  principles  laid  down. 

With  regard  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  its  recommendations,  the  Con¬ 
ference,  while  offering  no  suggestion  as  to  a  permanent  organization,  cannot  do 
better  than  draw  the  Council's  attention  to  the  well-balanced  composition  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee,  which  has  yielded  excellent  results  in  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  Conference. 

*  *  * 

List  Transmitted  to  the  Secretariat  by  the  Members  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

The  delegation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  votes  for  the  following  resolutions: 

Commerce 

II.  Customs  Tariffs 

No.  1 . — Simplification  of  Customs  tariffs. 

No.  2.— Unification  of  tariff  nomenclature,  with  the  reserve  that  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot 
associate  itself  with  the  invitation  to  the  League  of  Nations 

No.  4.— Application  of  tariffs. 

No.  5. — Customs  formalities. 

No.  6. — Trade  statistics. 

III.  Commercial  Policy  and  Treaties 

^-—Fiscal  chURes  imposed  on  imported  goods. 

JN°.  4-^ommercia1  treaties,  with  the  reserve  concerning  the  invitation  to  the  League 

IV.  Indirect  Means  of  Protecting  National  Trade  and  National  Navigation. 

No.  1.— Subsidies,  direct  or  indirect. 

No.  2.  Dumping  and  anti-dumping  legislation 
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Industry 

The  U.S.S.R.  delegation,  while  in  agreement  with  the  principles  underlying  the  proposals 
put  forward  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Industry  Committee  concerning  “  Information  ”, 
abstains  from  voting  for  the  draft  resolution  concerning  “  Information  ”,  because  the  U.S.S.R. 
proposal  to  entrust  this  work  to  the  International  Institute  of  Statistics  of  The  Hague  was 
rejected. 

Agriculture 

The  U.S.S.R.  delegation  votes  jor  the  special  resolutions: 

3. — Campaign  against  the  diseases  affecting  plants  and  animals. 

5,  — Forestry 

6.  — Documentation  on  agricultural  questions,  statistics,  enquiry. 

*  *  * 

Note. — The  members  of  the  U.S.S.R.  declared  that  they  are  in  favour  also  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  enumerated  below.  They  accompanied  their  adhesion  by  a  declaration  contained  in  the 

Verbatim  Record  of  the  Conference. 

The  resolutions  in  question  are  the  following: 

(a)  Economic  tendencies  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world; 

(b)  Education  and  publicity. 

(c)  Armament  expenditure; 

(d)  Pacific  commercial  Co-operation  of  all  Nations. — Application  of  Resolution  to  the 
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ANNEX  I 

AGENDA  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


First  Part 

The  World  Economic  Position 

Principal  features  and  problems  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  different 

‘""""Analysis  of  economic  causes  of  the  present  disturbed  equilibrium  in  com- 

merce  and  industry.  .  ,,  u 

Economic  tendencies  capable  of  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 


Second  Part 

I.  Commerce 

1.  Liberty  of  trading: 

(а)  Import  and  export  prohibitions  and  restrictions. 

(б)  Limitation,  regulation  or  monopolization  of  trade. 

(c)  Economic  and  fiscal  treatment  of  nationals  and  companies  of  one 
country  admitted  to  settle  in  the  territory  of  another. 

2.  Customs  tariffs  and  commercial  treaties. 

Obstacles  to  international  trade  arising  from: 

(a)  Form,  level  and  instability  of  import  and  export,  tariffs. 

( b )  Customs  nomenclature  and  classification. 

3.  Indirect  methods  of  protecting  national  commerce  and  shipping. 

(a)  Subsidies,  direct  or  indirect. 

(b)  Dumping,  and  anti-dumping  legislation. 

(c)  Discrimination  arising  from  the  conditions  of  transport. 

( d )  Fiscal  measures  discriminating  against  foreign  imported  goods. 

4.  Repercussion  upon  international  commerce  of  reduced  purchasing  powrer. 

II.  Industry 

1.  Situation  of  principal  industries  (productive  capacity,  output,  consumption 

and  employment). 

2.  Nature  of  present  difficulties  in  industry;  their  industrial,  commercial  and 

monetary  causes. 

3.  Possibilities  of  action: 

(а)  Organization  of  production,  including,  in  particular,  international  in¬ 
dustrial  agreements,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  production, 
of  the  consumer  and  of  labour;  their  legal  position;  their  connection 
with  Customs  problems. 

(б)  Importance  of  collection  and  prompt  exchange  of  statistical  information 
with  regard  to  industrial  production. 
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III.  Agriculture 

1.  The  present  position  of  agriculture  compared  with  pre-war  conditions,  in 

respect  of  production,  consumption,  stocks,  prices  and  free  circulation 
of  agricultural  products. 

2.  Causes  of  present  difficulties. 

3.  Possibilities  of  international  action: 

(а)  Development  of,  and  international  collaboration  between  producers’ 
and  consumers’  organizations,  including  the  different  systems  of  co¬ 
operative  organization. 

(б)  Continuous  exchange  of  all  relevant  information  concerning  agricultural 
conditions,  scientific  and  technical  research,  agricultural  credit,  etc. 

(c)  Development  of  the  purchasing  power  of  agricultural  producers. 
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ANNEX  II 

LIST  OF  DOCUMENTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE 

CONFERENCE 


1.  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  OF  THE  WORLD 


(a)  Finance,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Production  and  Exchanges 


C.E.I.  2. — Memorandum  on  Balance  oj  Payments  and  Foreign  Trade  Balances, 

1911-25.  (2  vols.,  239  pages).  (Publication  of  the  Economic  and  Financial 

Section) .  25/-  $6.25 

C.E.I.  1. — Memorandum  on  Currency  and  Central  Banks.  (2  vols.,  214  pages). 

(Publication  of  the  Economic  and  Financial  Section) .  12/-  $3.00 

C.E.I.  34. — Memorandum  on  Public  Finance.  (Publication  of  the  Economic  and 

Financial  Section) . (in  preparation) 

C.E.I.  3. — Memorandum  on  Production  and  Trade.  (47  pages).  (Publication  of 

the  Economic  and  Financial  Section) .  1/6  $0.40 

C.E.I.  19. — Summary  Memorandum  on  Various  Industries.  (40  pages).  (Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Economic  and  Financial  Section) .  1/6  $0.40 


C.E.I.  29. — Principal  Features  and  Problems  oj  the  World  Economic  Position  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  the  Different  Countries.  (Five  series,  181  pages). 

(First  part  of  the  Program  of  the  Conference) . each  1/3  $0.30 

C.E.I.  5  (1). — Final  Reports  of  the  Trade  Barriers  Committee  of  the  International 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  (40  pages) .  1/3  $0.30 

C.E.I.  36. — Agricultural  Problems  in  Their  International  Aspect.  (International 

Institute  of  Agriculture) .  16/ —  $4.00 

C.E.I.  41. — Memorandum  on  the  Economic  Work  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(Economic  and  Financial  Section  and  Transit  and  Communications  Section).  1/6-  $0.40 
C.E.C.P.  24.  (1). — Methods  of  Economic  Rapprochement.  (36  pages).  By  E. 

Grossmann,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Zurich  University .  1/6  $0.40 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics.  (Periodical  publication  of  the  Economic  and 

Financial  Section).  Annual  subscription .  18/-  $4.50 

The  International  Statistical  Yearbook.  A  reference  handbook  appearing  annu¬ 
ally  .  7/6  $2.00 

C.E.I.  39. — Population  and  Natural  Resources.  Gives  a  list  of  the  main  sources 
of  raw  material  and  a  table  showing  density  of  population  in  relation  to  cul¬ 
tivated  areas  .  2/6  $0.60 


(b)  Population  and  Labour 

C.E.C.P.  59  (1).- — Estimates  of  the  Working  Population  of  Certain  Countries  in 


1931  and  1911.  (19  pages).  By  Professor  A.  L.  Bowley,  Sc.  D.,  F.B.A . .  1/-  $0.25 

C.E.I.  4  (1). — Natural  Movement  of  Population  during  the  First  Quarter  of  the 

Twentieth  Century ,  (7  pages.)  (Health  Section) .  6d.  $0.15 

C.E.I.  25. — Migration  in  its  Various  Forms.  (2S  pages.)  (International  Labour 

0ffice) .  9d.  $0.20 

C.E.I.  12  —Reports  on  Legislation  concerning  the  Movement  of  Labour  and 

Migration  in  General.  (38  pages.)  (International  Labour  Office) .  1/6  $0.40 

C.E.I.  26. — Standard  of  Living  of  the  Workers  in  Various  Countries.  (Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Office) .  o  /-  HO  'in 


2.  TRADE 


C.E.C.P.  24  (1) .—Methods  of  Economic  Rapprochement.  By  E.  Grossmam 
.Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Zurich  University . 

C.E.I.  37.  Tariff  Level  Indices.  (38  pages).  (Economic  and  Financial  Section. 
CLV  31.  Commercial  Treaties:  Tariff  Systems  and  Contractual  Methods.  B 
D.  Sermys,  Member  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nation 
and  Director-Genera,  of  the  Ministry  of  Committee  (France).  (15  pages). 


1/6  $0.40 
1/6  $0.40 

6d.  $0.15 
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C.E.C.P.  71  (1). — Stability  of  Customs  Tariffs.  By  M.  J.  Brunet,  President  of 
the  International  Bureau  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs  (Brussels), 

Member  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  (11  pages) . .  6  SO.  10 

C.E.I.  32. — Customs  Nomenclature  and  Classification.  Transmitted  by  Dr.  E. 

Trendelenburg .  3/-  SO. 75 

C.E.C.P.  96. — Memorandum  on  Discriminatory  Tariff  Classifications.  By  Mr. 

W.  T.  Page,  Member  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  International 

Economic  Conference.  (11  pages) .  6d.  $0.10 

C.E.C.P.  97. — Memorandum  on  European  Bargaining  Tariffs.  By  Mr.  W.  T. 

Page,  Member  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  International  Economic 
Conference.  (14  pages) .  6d,  SO.  15 

C.E.C.P.  36  (1). — Memorandum  on  Dumping.  By  Jacob  C.  Viner,  Professor  of 

Political  Economy  at  Chicago  University.  (19  pages) .  1/6  $0.40 

C.E.I.  7. — Memorandum  on  the  Legislation  of  Different  States  for  the  Prevention 
of  Dumping,  with  Special  Reference  to  Exchange  Dumping.  Transmitted  by 

Dr.  Trendelenburg.  (33  pages) .  1/3  $0.30 

C.E.I.  23 .—Export  Duties.  (52  pages).  (Economic  and  Financial  Section.) 

I.  Introduction  by  M.  Gliwic.  II.  Lists  of  Export  Duties .  2/-  $0.50 

C.E.I.  20. — Marks  of  Origin .  2/  $0.50 


Part  I.  Obligation  to  affix  a  Mark  of  Origin  on  Goods.  (Note  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations.) 

Part  II.  Observations  on  Marks  of  Origin  and  the  Various  Laws  relating 
thereto.  Communication  by  Dr.  Trendelenburg,  Member  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Committee  for  the  Conference  (with  Annexes)  (59  pages.)  (Econ¬ 
omic  and  Financial  Section.) 

C.E.I.  22. — Abolition  of  Import  and  Export  Prohibitions  and  Restriction.  Com¬ 
mentary  and  Preliminary  Draft  International  Agreement  drawn  up  by  the 
Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  serve  as  a  Basis  for  an 
International  Diplomatic  Conference.)  (33  pages.)  (Economic  and  Finan¬ 


cial  Section) .  1/3  $0.30 

C.E.I.  42. — (1)  Note  on  Certain  Forms  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Subsidies. 

(2)  Note  on  Differential  Taxes  on  Circulation,  Consumption  or  Handling 
of  Foreign  Imported  Goods.  (3)  Note  on  Regulation  of  Qualities  of  Imports 

and  Exports  Admitted.  (Economic  and  Financial  Section) .  1/3  $0.30 

C.E.I.  28.- — (1)  Experience  gained  from  the  Fixing  of  Export  Prices  during  the 
Inflation  Period  in  Germany.  Transmitted  by  Dr.  Trendelenburg.  (6  pages.) 


(2)  Dependence  of  Trade  on  Control  of  Foreign  Exchange.  Note  by  the 
Economic  and  Financial  Section.  (7  pages.)  (3)  Methods  of  Assessment 
for  the  Application  of  ad  valorem  Duties.  Note  by  the  Economic  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Section.  (12  pages.)  (4)  Variations  in  Tariffs  in  accordance  with  the 
Origin  of  Goods,  the  Place  whence  they  come,  their  Destination,  or  the 
Frontiers  or  Places  through  which  Importation  or  Exportation  takes  place. 

Note  by  the  Economic  and  Financial  Section.  (6  pages.)  (5 )Considar 

Charges.  Note  by  the  Economic  and  Financial  Section.  (7  pages) .  1/6  $0.40 

C.E.I.  33. — (1)  Immunities  of  Commercial  or  Transport  Undertakings  controlled 
by  the  State  from  Charges  and  Obligations  to  which  Similar  Private  Under¬ 
takings  are  subject.  Note  by  the  Economic  and  Financial  Section.  (10 
pages.)  (2)  Memorandum  on  Railway  Tariffs  and  Tolls  as  an  Economic 
Factor.  By  M.  Colson,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Vice-President 
of  the  “  Cense il  d’Etat  (6  pages.)  (3)  National  and  Flag  Discrimination 
with  regard  to  Communication  and  Transit.  Note  by  the  Communications 
and  Transit  Section.  (6  pages.)  (4)  Difficulties  resulting  for  International 
Trade  from  Unfair  Commercial  Practices,  and  particularly  from  Practices  not 
covered  by  the  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property.  Note 
by  the  Economic  and  Financial  Section.  (9  pages) .  1/3  $0.30 


3.  INDUSTRY 


(a)  Various  Industries 


C.E.I.  19. — Summary  Memorandum  on  Various  Industries.  Publication  of  the 

Economic  and  Financial  Section.  (40  pages) . 

C.E.I.  18. — Memorandum  on  Coal.  Economic  and  Financial  Section.  (2  vole.) 

Volume  I  (75  pages) . 

Volume  II  (56  pages) . 


1/6  $0.40 

2/6  $0.60 
2/-  $0.50 
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C.E.I.  17. — Memorandum  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry.  Economic  and 

Financial  Section.  (113  pages . . 

C.E.I.  9.— Memorandum  on  Cotton.  Economic  and  Financial  Section.  (78 

pages)  . 

C.E.I.  8— Shipbuilding.  Economic  and  Financial  Section.  (48  pages) . 

C.E.I.  10. — Chemical  Industry.  (134  pages . 

C.E.I.  21. — Potash  Industry.  (27  pages) . 

C.E.I.  16. — Electrical  Industry.  (121  pages) . 

C.E.I.  15. — Mechanical  Engineering  (2  vols). 

Volume  I  (193  pages) .  . 

Volume  II  (92  pages) . 

C.E.I.  24. — Natural  Silk  Industry.  (34  pages) . 

C.E.I.  30. — The  Artificial-Silk  Industry.  (51  pages) . 


4/-  SI. 00 

3/-  $0.75 
1/6  $0.40 
4/-  $1.00 
1/-  $0.25 
4/-  $1.00 

6/-  $1.50 
3/-  $0.75 
1/3  $0.30 
2/-  $0.50 


(a)  Scientific  Management  and  Industrial  Agreements 


C.E.I.  13. — Scientific  Management  in  Europe.  (15  pages).  International  Labour 

Office)  .  6d-  *0-15 

C.E.'C.P.  20  (1)  —Memorandum  on  Rationization  in  the  United  States.  By  the 

Honourable  David  Houston.  (9  pages) .  1  -  $0.25 

C.E.I.  38. — Recruitment  and  Training  of  Skilled  Workers  and  Technical  Staff  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  From  information  supplied  by  Sir  Arthur  Bal¬ 
four  and  M.  C.  Lammers.  (9  pages) .  6d.  $0.10 


C.E.C.P.  24  (1). — Methods  of  Economic  Rapprochement.  By  Eugene  Gross- 

mann,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Zurich  University.  (36  pages)..  1/6  $0.40 
C.E.I.  35. — Summary  of  National  Legislation  with  Reference  to  Cartels  and  Com¬ 
bines.  Drawn  up  by  Dr.  C.  Lammers  (Member  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 


mittee  of  the  International  Economics  Conference) .  1/6  $0.40 

C.E.C.P.  57  (1). — Cartels  and  Combines.  By  Dr.  Kurt  Wiedenfeld,  Professor  of 

Economics  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  (36  pages) .  1/3  $0.30 

C.E.C.P.  93. — International  Cartels.  By  D.  H.  MacGregor,  Professor  of  Political 

Economy,  Oxford  University.  (7  pages) .  6d.  $0.10 

C.E.C.P.  94. — The  Social  Effects  of  International  Industrial  Agreements.  The 
Protection  of  Workers  and  Consumers.  By  William  Oualid,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Paris.  (35 

pages)  .  1/6  $0.40 

C.E.C.P.  95. — Cartels  ad  Trusts  and  Their  Development.  By  M.  Paul  de  Rousiers, 

Professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  politiques,  Paris.  (24  pages) .  1/3  $0.30 

C.E.C.P.  98. — Recent  Monopolistic  Tendencies  in  Industry  and  Trade:  Being  an 
Analysis  of  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Poverty  of  Nations.  By  Gustav 
Oassel,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Stockholm.  (48 
pages)  .  1/6  $0.40 


C.E.C.P.  99. — National  and  International  Monopolies  from  the  Point  of  View  of 
Workers,  Consumers  and  Rationalization..  .By  Professor  Julius  Hirsch. 

(Berlin)  .  . (in  preparation) 


4.  AGRICULTURE 


C.E.I.  36. — Agricultural  Problems  in  Their  International  Aspect..  .International 
Institute  of  Agriculture . 

C.E.I.  43. — Agriculture  and  the  International  Economic  Crisis.  By  M.  Jules 
Gautier,  Dr.  Andreas  Hermes  and  Mr.  H.  A.  F.  Lindsay,  Members  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Agricultural  Questions  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for 
the  International  Economic  Conference.  (25  pages) . 

C.E.I.  27.:  The  Relation  of  Labour  Cost  to  Total  Costs  of  Production  in  Agri¬ 
culture.  International  Labour  Office.  (66  pages) . 

^  j  The  Part  played  by  C o-operative  Organizations  in  the  International 
liade  in  If  heat,  Dairy  Produce,  and  some  other  Agriculture  Products. 
international  Labour  Office.  (46  pages) . 

C.E.I.  11.  Results  of  Certain  of  the  Enquiries  for  Instituting  a  Comparison 
between  the  Retail  Prices  in  Private  Trade  and  Those  of  Distributive  Co¬ 
operative  Societies.  International  Labour  Office.  (31  pages) . 


16/-  $4.00 

1/-  $0.25 
2/6  $0.60 

1/6  $0.40 

1/3  $0.30 
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ANNEX  III 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 

President  of  the  Conference  nominated  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations: 
M.  G.  Theunis,  Minister  of  State  (Belgium). 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  Conference: 

M.  Loucheur  (France).  [First  Vice-President] . 

Mme.  Emmi  Freundlich  (Austria). 

M.  R.  de  Rio  Branco  (Brazil). 

Sir  Arthur  Balfour  (British  Empire). 

M.  Chr.  Sonne  (Denmark). 

M.  C.  F.  von  Siemens  (Germany). 

Count  Bonin-Longare  (Italy). 

M.  T.  Shidachi  (Japan). 

M.  J.  Oudegeest  (Netherlands). 

M.  H.  Gliwic  (Poland). 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Robinson  (United  States). 

M.  V.  Obolenski-Ossinski  (U.S.S.R.). 

Commerce  Commission: 

Chairman:  M.  H.  Colijn  (Netherlands). 

Vice-Chairmen:  Mr.  R.  W.  Boyden  (International  Chamber  of  Commerce). 

M.  0.  Rydbeck  (Sweden). 

Rapporteurs:  Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis  (United  States),  M.  G.  L.  Gerard 

(Belgium) . 

Industry  Commission: 

Chairman:  Dr.  F.  Hodac  (Czechoslovakia). 

Vice-Chairmen:  M.  E.  Neculcea  (Roumania),  M.  D.  Urzua  (Chile),  Mr. 

A.  Pugh  (British  Empire). 

Rapporteurs:  M.  A.  Pirelli  (Italy),  M.  de  Peyerimhofp  (France). 
Agriculture  Commission: 

Chairman:  M.  G.  Frangesch  (Kingdom  S.C.S.). 

Vice-Chairmen:  Dr.  L.  K.  Hyder  (India),  Count  L.  Somssich  (Hungary). 
Rapporteurs:  Dr.  A.  Hermes  (Germany),  M.  F.  Porchet  (Switzerland). 
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ANNEXE  IV — ANNEX  IV 

LISTE  DES  MEMBRES  DE  LA  CONFERENCE 
LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


AFRIQUE  DU  SUD— SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  Jacobus  Stephanus  Smit,  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
London. 

Dr.  Michiel  Hendrik  de  Kock,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Industries. 

ALBANIE — ALBANIA 

M.  Malik  Libohova,  Charge  d’Affaires  d’Al- 
banie  a  Paris. 

ALLEMAGNE— GERMANY 

M.  Wilhelm  Eggert,  Membre  du  Bureau  de 
la  Confederation  generale  des  syndicats 
allemands. 

Dr.  Andreas  Hermes,  Ancien  Ministre  du 
Reich,  membre  de  la  Commission  inter- 
nationale  d’agriculture. 

M.  Clemens  Lammers,  Membre  du  Reich¬ 
stag,  President  de  la  Commission  d’en- 
quete  allemande,  membre  du  Comite  de 
Direction  du  “  Reichsverband  ”  de  l’ln- 
dustrie  allemande. 

M.  Carl  Friedrich  von  Siemens,  Ingenieur, 
President  du  Conseil  economique  du 
Reich,  President  du  Conseil  d’adminis- 
tration  de  la  Societe  allemande  des  Che- 
mins  de  fer. 

Le  Docteur  Ernst  Trendelenburg,  Secretaire 
d’Etat  au  Ministere  de  l’Economie  na- 
tionale. 

Experts: 

M.  Hermann  Rochling. 

M.  Keiser,  Oekonomierat. 

Le  comte  Keyserlingk,  Cammerau,  Silesie. 

Le  Docteur  Max  Sering,  Conseiller  secret, 
Professeur  a  l’Univetrsite  de  Berlin. 

M.  Friedrich  Baltrusch. 

M.  Walter  Dauch,  Depute  au  Reichstag. 

Le  Docteur  Aschmann,  Consul  general. 

M.  B.  Behrens,  Depute  au  Reichstag. 

Le  Docteur  Baade. 

M.  Gennes,  Ancien  Conseiller  du  Gouvarne- 
ment. 

M.  Kaufmann,  Directeur  des  Cooperatives. 

M.  Kissler,  Conseiller  secret. 

Le  Professeur  Lang. 

M.  le  Directeur  Karl  Lange. 

Le  Docteur  Lemmer,  Depute  au  Reichstag. 

M.  Wolff,  Conseiller  secret. 

AUSTRALIE — AUSTRALIA 

The  Hon.  Sir  David  Gordon,  M.L.C.,  Director, 
North  Broken  Hill,  Ltd.;  Broken  Hill 
South,  Ltd.;  Broken  Hill  Associated 
Smelters  Proprietary;  Adelaide  Electric 
Supply  Co.,  Ltd.;  Member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  of  South  Australia. 


Mr.  William  Warren  Kerr,  C.M.G.,  C.BB.E., 
Managing  Director,  Richardson  Kerr 
Proprietary,  Ltd.,  Melbourne  (Insurance 
Brokers) ;  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Savings  Bank  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  Alexander  Foulis  Bell,  C.M.G.,  Merchant, 
Managing  Director  of  Robert  Harper  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Melbourne. 

Secretary:  Major  0.  C.  W.  Fuhrmann,  O.B.E. 

AUTRICHE— AUSTRIA 

M.  Edouard  Heinl,  Ancien  Ministre  federal 
du  Commerce,  Depute. 

M.  Richard  Riedl,  Ancien  Envoye  extraordi¬ 
naire  et  Ministre  plenipotentiaire. 

Madame  Emmi  Freundlich,  Conseiller  nation¬ 
al,  Presidente  de  la  Ligne  intemationale 
des  cooperatrices. 

Le  Docteur  Richard  Schuller,  Chef  de  Section 
a  la  Chancellerie  federale. 

Experts : 

Le  Docteur  Robert  Breza,  Conseiller  minis- 
teriel  en  retraite,  Chef  de  bureau  de  la 
Chambre  de  commerce,  des  metiers  et  de 
Findustrie  a  Vienne. 

Le  Docteur  Rodolphe  Brichta,  Secretaire  de 
FAssociation  des  commergants  de  Vienne. 

M.  Rodolphe  Colloredo-Mannsfeld,  Proprie- 
taire  foncier,  membre  de  la  Chambre 
d’agriculture  de  Basse-Autriche. 

Le  Docteur  Frangois  Hietel,  Conseiller  econo¬ 
mique,  Conseiller  de  la  Chambre  d’Agri- 
culture  de  Basse-Autriche. 

Le  Docteur  Benedikt.  Kautsky,  Secretaire  de 
la  Chambre  du  travail  de  Vienne. 

M.  Jean  Korber,  Conseiller  municipal,  Vice- 
president  de  la  Federation  des  Associations 
des  metiers. 

Le  Docteur  Ernest  Stadler,  Conseiller  minis- 
teriel  en  retraite,  Syndic  de  la  Federation 
des  AssO'Ciations  des  metiers. 

M.  Joseph  P.  Flandera,  Secretaire  general  de 
FAssociation  des  metiers,  a  Vienne. 

M.  Henri  Lenhart,  Conseiller  commercial, 
President  de  l’Union  du  commerce  et  des 
metiers,  Vice-president  de  la  Chambre  de 
comnierce,  des  metiers  et  de  Findustrie, 
&  Vienne. 

Le  Docteur  Max  Sokal,  Directeur  du  Giro-und 
Cassen-Verein,  a  Vienne,  Secretaire  gene¬ 
ral  de  l’Union  des  banques. 

Le  Docteur  Frederic  Werner,  Conseiller  minis- 
teriel  en  retraite,  Secretaire  general  de  la 
Federation  des  banques  et  banquiers 
autrichiens. 
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M.  Frangois  Spalowsky,  Depute. 

Le  Docteur  Gustave  Weiss-Wellenstein,  Secre¬ 
taire  general  de  la  Federation  de  Findus- 
trie. 

BELGIQUE— BELGIUM 

Le  Baron  Tibaut,  Premier  Vice-President  de 
la  Chambre  de  Representants,  ancien 
President  du  Conseil  superieur  de  F  Agri¬ 
culture. 

M.  van  den  Broeck,  Membre  de  la  Chambre 
des  Representants. 

M.  Gustave-Leo  Gerard,  Directeur  general 
adjoint  du  Comite  central  industriel  de 
Belgique. 

M.  Victor  Serwy,  Directeur  de  TOffice  coopera- 
tif  beige. 

M.  C.  Mertens,  Secretaire  general  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  syndicate  de  Belgique. 

Experts : 

M.  Delvigne,  Membre  de  la  Chambre  des 
Represententants,  President  du  Syndicat 
des  metallurgistes. 

M.  Chevremont,  Directeur  de  cooperatives  a 
Liege. 

M.  Pauwels,  Secretaire  general  de  la  Con¬ 
federation  des  syndicates  chretiens. 

M.  J.  Lambert,  Licencie  du  degre  superieur 
en  sciences  commerciales  et  consulaires, 
Directeur  adjoint  de  la  cooperation  beige 
“  Bien-etre  ”,  15  rue  de  Demer,  a  Hasselt. 

M.  G.  Mullie,  Senateur. 

M.  Maurice  Ansiaux,  Professeur  a  l’Universite 
libre,  Bruxelles. 

M.  Delmer,  Ingenieur  en  chef,  Administration 
des  mines,  rue  Guimard,  Bruxelles. 

M.  van  Langenhove,  Chef  du  Cabinet  du 
Ministre  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 

M.  Bondas,  Secretaire  de  la  Commission  sym- 
dicale  de  Belgique. 

M.  A.  Lombard,  Tresorier  de  la  Centrale  des 
mineurs. 

M.  A.  Gailly,  Secretaire  de  la  Section  des 
metallurgistes  de  Charleroi. 

M.  Georges  Didier,  Directeur  general  de  la 
Federation  des  Associations  charbonnieres 
de  Belgique. 

M.  Louis  Roisin,  Directeur  gerant  des  Char- 
bonnages  de  Sacre-Madame. 

M.  Leon  Gravez,  Directeur  des  charbonnages 
des  Produits,  a  Flenu. 

M.  Marcel  Habets,  Directeur  des  charbon¬ 
nages  de  la  Societe  John  Cockerill. 

M.  Ivan  Orban,  Directeur  general  des  char¬ 
bonnages  de  Mariemont-Bascoup. 

M.  van  Buggenhout,  Secretaire  de  la  Centrale 
des  Francs-Mineurs. 

Secretaire:  M.  Lambert,  Licencie  du  degre 
superieur  en  sciences  commerciales  et  con¬ 
sulaires,  Directeur  adjoint  de  la  coopera¬ 
tive  beige  “  Bien-etre  ”,  15  rue  de  Demer, 
a  Hasselt. 


BRESIL— BRAZIL 

Son  Excellence  M.  Raul  de  Rio-Branco,  En- 
voye  extraordinaire  et  Ministre  plenipo- 
tentiaire  du  Bresil  a  Berne. 

M.  Affonso  Bandeira  de  Mello,  Directeur  au 
Ministere  de  1’Agriculture,  de  1’Industrie 
et  du  Commerce,  Expert  d'e  la  Commis¬ 
sion  d’emigration  du  Bureau  international 
du  Travail. 

M.  Deoclecio  de  Campos,  Attache  commercial 
a  l’Ambassade  du  Bresil  a  Rome,  membre 
du  Comite  permanent  de  Flnstitut  inter¬ 
national  d’Agriculture  a  Rome. 

M.  Julio  Augusto  Barboza-Carneiro,  Attache 
commercial  a  l’Ambassade  du  Bresil  a 
Londres,  Membre  du  Comite  economique 
de  la  Societe  des  Nations. 

M.  Octavio  de  Paranagua,  Attache  commercial 
du  Bresil. 

EMPIRE  BRITANNIQUE— BRITISH 
EMPIRE 

Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  K.B.E.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Industry. 

Sir  A.  Norman  Hill,  Bart,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Advisory  Committee  on 
Merchant  Shipping  (London). 

Mr.  W.  T.  Layton,  M.A.,  C.B.E.,  Editor  of 
The  Economist  (London). 

Sir  Max  Muspratt,  Bart.,  President  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Association  of  British  Chem¬ 
ical  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Arthur  Pugh,  Vice-President  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  Secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Trades  Confederation. 

Experts : 

Mr.  P.  Maurice  Hill,  Assistant  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Nugent,  Director  of  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries. 

Mr.  E.  Raymond  Streat,  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Arthur  Varley,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society. 

Mr.  John  R.  Bellerby,  Member  of  the  Mixed 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  International  Labour  Office  on  Econo¬ 
mic  Crises. 

Secretary:  Mr.  H.  J.  Hutchinson. 

Assistant  Secretary  (for  Agriculture) :  Mr.  R. 
R.  Enfield. 

Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Arthur  Baljour:  Mr. 
George  Milner. 

BULGARIE— BULGARIA 

M.  Georges  Danai'loff,  Ancien  Ministre,  De¬ 
pute  au  Sobranie,  Professeur  d’economie 
politique  a  l’Universite  de  Cofia. 

M.  Cyrille  Popoff,  Directeur  de  la  Statistique 
du  Royaume  de  Bulgarie. 

M.  Jelu  Th.  Bourilokoff,  Gouverneur  adjoint 
de  la  Banque  nationale  de  Bulgarie. 

Expert  et  Secretaire:  Le  Docteur  Ivan  Bai'- 
noff,  Docteur  en  droit,  Assistant^  des 
sciences  economiques  a  FUniversite  de 
Sofia. 
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CANADA 

Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  Investment  Banker; 
Director,  Toronto  General  Trusts  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Joseph  Daoust,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  President, 
Daoust,  Lalonde  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
former  President  of  the  Montreal  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  former  President  of  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Canada. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Riddell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dominion  of 
Canada  Advisory  Officer  accredited  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Adam  Shortt,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Historical  Documents 
(Economic  and  Political),  Board  of  His¬ 
torical  Publications,  Ottawa,  _  formerly 
Commissioner  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  Professor  of  Economics,  Queen’s 
University. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Canadian  Agricultural  Pro¬ 
ducts  Representative  in  Great  Britain. 

CHILI-  CHILE 

M.  Armando  Quezada,  Envoye  extraordinaire 
et  Ministre  plenipotentiaire  en  France, 
ancien  Ministre  des  Finances,  ancien  Pro- 
fesseur  d’economie  politique  a  lTJniversite 
du  Chili. 

M.  Guillermo  Edwards-Matte,  Ancien  Minis¬ 
tre  des  Finances,  Membre  de  la  Societe  na- 
tionale  d’agriculture. 

M.  Dario  Urzua,  Professor  a  l’Universite 
catholique  de  Santiago  (economie  poli¬ 
tique,  questions  monetaires,  legislation 
miniere  et  nitrat.iere. 

M'.  Enrique  Brieba,  Ingenieur  du  Ministere 
des  Finance  du  Chili,  Expert  pour  les 
questions  de  nitrate. 

CHINE— CHINA 

M.  Chuan  Chao,  Secretary  ^General  of  the 
Permanent  Office  of  the  Chinese  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Experts : 

M.  Wu  Nan-Ju. 

M.  Tchang  Gui-Tong. 

Secretaries : 

M.  R.  Poatchung  Fang,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

M.  Chin  Ting,  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

M.  Su-Seng  Chu. 

M.  C.  N.  Lou,  Attache. 

M.  Shen  Pen-Chiang. 

COLOMBIE— COLOMBIA 

M.  Antonio  Jo-se  ^Restrepo,  Ministre  pleni¬ 
potentiaire,  Delegue  permanent  de  la 
Coiombie  aupres  de  la  Societe  des  Na¬ 
tions,  Senateur,  ancien  Professeur  d’eco¬ 
nomie  politique,  etc. 

M.  Antonio  de  Naraez,  Ancien  Professeur 
de  I  inances  a  1  Universite  fibre  de  Bogota, 
ancien  Consul  general  de  Colombia  a 
Paris. 


Expert:  M.  Efrain  Gaitan  Hurtado,  Docteur 
en  droit. 

Secretaires : 

M.  Jorge  Koppel,  B.A. 

M.  Fernan  Lorenzana. 

CUBA 

Son  Excellence  M.  Guillermo  de  Blanck, 
Envoye  extraordinaire  et  Ministre  pleni¬ 
potentiaire,  Delegue  aupres  de  la  Societe 
des  Nations. 

iSon  Excellence  le  Docteur  Carlos  de  Armen- 
teros,  Envoye  extraordinaire  et  Ministre 
plenipotentiaire,  ancien  sous-seeretaire  au 
Secretariat  de  l’Agriculture,  de  l’lndus- 
trie  et  du  Commerce,  ancien  delegue  a, 
la  Conference  financiere  de  Washington. 

Expert:  M.  Emiliano  Dussaq. 

Le  Docteur  Juan  de  Dios  Garcia  Ivohly,  Ex- 
ministre  de  la  Republique  de  Cuba,  ancien 
President  de  la  Delegation  de  Cuba  a  la 
deuxieme  Conference  financiere  de 
Buenos- Ayres  (1916),  ancien  Delegue 
Controleur  du  Gouvernement  a  la  Ban- 
que  national©  de  Cuba. 

M.  Luis  Marino  Perez,  Attache  commercial  a 
1’Ambassade  a  Washington. 

DANEMARK— DENMARK 

Le  Comte  C.  de  Moltke,  Ancien  Ministre  des 
Affaires  etrangeres. 

M.  Ernst  Meyer,  President  du  Comite  de  la 
Chambre  de  commerce  de  Copenhague. 

M.  Chr.  Sonne,  Ancien  Ministre  de  l’Agri- 
culture. 

M.  Ove  Munck,  Vice-President  du  Conseil 
danois  de  l’industrie. 

M.  Jens  Peter  Nielsen,  Depute,  Secretaire  de 
la  Confederation  generate  du  Travail  de 
Danemark. 

Experts : 

M.  Bertil  G.  Ohlin,  Docteur  es  lettres, 
Professeur  d’economie  a  1’Universite 
de  Copenhague. 

M.  Einar  D.  Cohn,  Chef  de  bureau  au 
Departement  statistique  de  l’Etat. 

Secretaire:  M.  Gustav  Rasmussen,  Secretaire 
de  Legation. 

Secretaire  particulier  de  M.  Ernst  Meyer:  M. 
Jens  Vestberg,  Secretaire  de  la  Chambre 
de  commerce  de  Copenhague. 

VILLE  LIBRE  DE  DANTZIG— FREE 
CITY  OF  DANZIG 

M.  William  Klavitter,  President  de  la  Cham¬ 
bre  de  commerce  de  Dantzig. 

Le  Professeur  Ludwig  Noe,  Directeur  ge¬ 
neral  de  “  rintemational  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering  Co,”  a  Dantzig. 

EGYPTE— EGYPT 

Son  Excellence  Sadik  Henein  Pacha,  Ancien 
sous-secretaire  d’Etat  au  Ministere  des 
Finances, ,  Envoye  extraordinaire  et  Mi¬ 
nistre  plenipotentiaire  a  Rome. 
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EGYPTE-EGYPT—  Con. 

M.  James  Baxter,  Secretaire  financier  du  Mi¬ 
nistere  des  Finances. 

Fathalla  Hetata  Effendi,  M.A.,  Inspecteur  a 
la  Section  des  cooperatives  agricoles  au 
Ministere  de  l’Agriculture. 

Walibe  Ibrahim  Bey,  Sous-directeur  general 
des  Douanes  egyptiennes. 

Abdul  Rahman  Fikry  Bey,  M.Sc.,  Premier 
secretaire.  a  la  Legation  d’Egypte  a  Lon- 
dres,  ancien  Professeur  de  finances  publi- 
ques  a  l'Universite  egyptienne  du  Caire. 

ESTONIE— ESTONIA 

M.  Jaan  Toenisson,  Depute,  President  du 
Conseil  economique  d’Etat,  ancien  Pre¬ 
sident  du  Parlement. 

M.  Jaan  Hiinerson,  Ministere  de  l’lnterieur, 
Depute,  Secretaire  general  de  l’Associ- 
ation  agricole  de  l’Estonie  du  Sud. 

M.  Johan  Kukk,  Directeur  de  la  Societe  cen- 
trale  des  consommateurs,  ancien  chef 
d’Etat. 

M.  Georg  Vestel,  Directeur  de  la  Banque  de 
Credit  a  Tallinn,  ancien  Ministre  des 
Finances. 

M.  Johannes  Lehtman,  Depute. 

Conseiller  special  aupres  la  delegation:  M. 
Otto  Strandman,  Envoye  extraordinaire 
et  Mimstre  plenipotentiaire  d’Estonie  en 
Pologne,  ancien  President  du  Conseil, 
ancien  Ministre  des  Finances. 

Experts : 

M.  Aleksander  Oinas,  Depute,  ancien  Con- 
troleur  d’Etat. 

M.  Nikolai  Kostner,  Conseiller  au  Ministere 
des  Finances,  Economiste,  anriem  Mi¬ 
nistre  du  Commerce  et  de  lTndustrie. 

ETATS-UNTS  D’AMERIQUE  — UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Robinson,  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Member  of  the  Dawes  Commission. 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis,  Formerly  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Treasury  and  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

Mr.  John  W.  O'Leary,  resident  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Alonso  E.  Taylor,  Director  of  Food  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Julius  Klein,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Experts:  Dr.  Arthur  N.  Young,  Economic  Ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  Chief  of  the  Research 
Division,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  Jones,  Chief  of  the  Finance 
and  Investment  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Dr.  Louis  Domeratzky,  Chief  of  the  Regional 
Division,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Camp,  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  Treasury  Department. 


Mr.  Asher  Hobson,  Permanent  American 
Delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome. 

Dr.  Percy  W.  Bidwell,  An  Economist  of  the 
Lnited  States  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  Henry  Chalmers,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Tariffs,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  John  P.  Frey. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Somerville  Pinkney  Tuck, 
Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America 
at  Geneva. 

ETHIOPIE— ABYSSINIA 

Son  Excellence  le  Comte  Lagarde,  due  d’En- 
totto,  Ministre  _  plenipotentiaire,  Repre 
sentant  diplomatique  de  l’Empire  d’Ethio- 
pie  accredite  aupres  de  la  Societe  des 
Nations. 

Lidj  Makonnem  Endelkatchou. 

Ato  Wolde,  Maryam. 

FINLANDE— FINLAND 

Dr.  J.  K.  Paasikivi,  Ex-Premier,  Director-in- 
Chief  of  Kansallis  Osake  Pankki  (Na¬ 
tional  Joint-Stock  Bank). 

M.  W.  A.  Lavonius,  Director-in-Chief  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Company  “Soumi.” 

Dr.  Eemile  H3mninen,  Member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome, 
Attache  for  agricultural  matters  at  the 
Finnish  Legation. 

M.  J.  W.  Keto,  Manager  of  the  Central  Union 
of  Distributive  Societies,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Finnish  Diet. 

Dr.  Henrik  Ramsay,  Managing  Director  of 
•'‘Soumen  Hoyrylaiva  Osakeyhtio”  (Fin¬ 
nish  Steamship  Company). 

Expert:  M.  K.  R.  Savolahti,  Consul-General. 

FRANCE 

M.  Loucheur,  Depute  du  Nord,  ancien  Mi¬ 
nistre. 

M.  Jouhaux,  Secretaire  general  de  la  Con¬ 
federation  generate  du  Travail. 

M.  Serruys,  Directeur  des  Accords  commer- 
ciaux  au  Ministere  du  Commerce. 

M.  Jules  Gautier,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Presi¬ 
dent  de  la  Confederation  nationale  des 
associations  agricoles. 

M.  de  Peyerimhoff.  President  du  Comite  cen¬ 
tral  des  houilleres  de  France. 

Experts : 

M.  Auge-Laribe,  Docteur  es  sciences  econo- 
miques,  Secretaire  general  de  la  Con¬ 
federation  nationale  des  Associations  agri¬ 
coles. 

M.  Buisson,  Secretaire  general  de  la  Fede¬ 
ration  nationale  des  Syndicats  d’employes. 

M.  Cahen-Salvador,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Secre¬ 
taire  general  du  Conseil  national  econo¬ 
mique. 

M.  de  Chalendar,  Inspecteur  des  finances,  mem- 
bre  du  Comite  financier  de  la  Societe  des 
Nations. 
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M.  Cuvelette,  Administrateur-directeur  general 
des  Mines  de  Lens. 

M.  Dalbouze,  President  de  la  Federation  de  la 
construction  meoanique. 

M.  Dubrulle,  Industriel,  Membre  du  Comite 
central  de  la  laine. 

M.  Duchemin,  Industriel,  President  de  la  Con¬ 
federation  generale*  de  la  production  fran- 
gaise,  President  de  ’Union  des  industries 
chimiques. 

M.  Albert  Duchene,  Conseiller  d’Etat  en  ser¬ 
vice  extraordinaire,  Directeur  des  Affaires 
politiques  au  Ministere  des  Colonies.  ^ 

M.  Duchon,  Secretaire  genera^  de  la  Federa¬ 
tion  de  la  construction  mecanique. 

M.  Fougere,  President  de  FAssociation  d  ex¬ 
pansion  economique,  President  de  la 
Federation  de  la  soie. 

M.  Garcin,  President  de  l’Union  du  Sud^Est 
des  Syndicats  agricoles. 

E.  Edmond  Gillet,  Vice-president  du  Syndicat 
des  textiles  artificiels. 

M.  Gounod,  Vice-president  delegue  de  l'Union 
des  industries  chimiques. 

M.  Hecker,  Administrateur-delegue  la  Soeiete 
Thomson-Houston. 

M.  Hoelling,  Directeur  du  Port  de  Strasbourg. 

M.  Kiener,  President  de  la  Chambre  de  com¬ 
merce  de  Colmar. 

M.  Laederich,  Regent  de  la  Banque  de  France, 
President  du  Syndicat  general  de  l’indus- 
trie  cotonniere  frangaise. 

M.  Lambert-Ribot,  Delegue  general  de  1’Union 
des  industries  metallurgiques  et  minieres, 
Delegue  general  du  Comite  des  forges  de 
France. 

M.  Theodore  Laurent,  Vice-President  du 
Comite  des  forges  d!e  France. 

M.  Magnan,  Administrateur  a  la  Direction 
generale  des  Douanes. 

M.  Albert  Mahieu,  Senateur  du  Nord,  Presi¬ 
dent  du  Conseil  superieur  des  Chemins 
de  fer. 

M.  Marlio,  President  du  Comite  central  de 
I’aluminium. 

M.  Mathon,  President  du  Comite  central  de 
la  laine. 

M.  Ernest  Mercier,  Administrateur-delegue  de 
PUnion  d’electricite. 

M.  Daniel  Mieg,  President  de  la  Soeiete  in- 
dustrielle  de  Mulhouse. 

M.  Parent,  Secretaire  general  du  Comite  cen¬ 
tral  des  houilleres  d'e  France. 

M.  Ernest^  Poisson,  Secretaire  general  de 
la  Federation  nationale  des  cooperatives 
de  consommation. 

M.  Roche,  Membre  du  Conseil  d’administra- 
tion  de  l’Union  des  industries  chimiques. 

M.  de  Rousiers,  Vice-president  du  Comite 
central  des  armateurs  de  France. 

M.  Schwob,  Directeur  des  Chemins  de  fer  au 
Ministere  des  Travaux  publics. 

M.  Andre-Robert  Siegfried,  Professeur  a 
l’Ecole  des  sciences  politiques. 

M.  Rene  Thery,  Directeur  de  YEconomiste 
europeen,  Professeur  a  l’Ecole  coloniale. 


M.  Vimeux,  Secretaire  general  de  la  Federa¬ 
tion  de  la  cooperation  et  de  la  mutuahte 
a  coles. 

Secretaire  general:  M.  Clauzel,  Ministre  pleni- 
potentiaire,  chef  du  Service  frangais  de  la 
Soeiete  des  Nations. 

GRECE— GREECE 

M.  Panaghis  Vourloumis,  Ancien  Ministre. 

M.  Aristote  Sideris,  Secretaire  general  du 
Ministere  de  rAgriculture. 

M.  G.  Caloghirou,  Ex-directeur  des  Domaines. 

M.  Panayotis  Papatzoni,  Chef  de  la  Section 
des  trades  de  commerce  du  Ministere  des 
Finances. 

M.  Jean  Tournakis,  Professeur  d  economie  po¬ 
litique  a  1’Ecole  des  sciences  economiques 
et  commerciales,  ancien  Secretaire  general 
du  Ministere  de  l’Economie  nationale. 

Expert:  M.  Nicolas  P.  Pratsicas,  Chef  du 
Service  de  Statistique  de  la  Banque  na¬ 
tionale  de  Grece. 

GUATEMALA— GUATEMALA 

M.  Felipe  Solares,  Ancien  Ministre  des  Finan¬ 
ces,  ancien  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Directeur 
de  la  Banque  centrale  de  Guatemala, 
Vice-President  de  la  Chambre  de  Com¬ 
merce  de  Guatemala. 

HONGRIE— HUNGARY 

Son  Excellence  M.  Alexandre  Popovich,  An¬ 
cien  Ministre,  President  de  la  Banque 
nationale  hongroise. 

Son  Excellence  le  Comte  Jean  Hadik,  Ancien 
Ministre. 

Le  Comte  Ladislas  Somssich,  President  de  la 
Soeiete  nationale  hongroise  d’agriculture. 

Le  Baron  Maurice  Ivornfeld,  Membre  de  la 
Haute  Chambre  de  Hongrie. 

M.  Charles  de  Vegh,  Membre  de  la  Haute 
Chambre  de  Hongrie,  President  de  la 
Bourse  de  Budapest,  Vice-President  de  la 
Soeiete  anonyme  hongroise  de  navigation 
fluviale  et  maritime. 

Experts:  M.  Alfred  Nickl,  Conseiller  de  lega¬ 
tion  au  Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 

M.  Ladislas  Zelovich,  Redacteur  au  Ministere 
des  Affaires  etrangeres. 

M.  Izso  Ferenczi,  Conseiller  ministeriel  au  Mi¬ 
nistere  du  Commerce. 

M.  Geza  Lengvel,  Secretaire  de  1’ Association 
nationale  des  fabricants  de  Hongrie.  Di¬ 
recteur  du  Bureau  central  de  politique 
douaniere  hongroise. 

M.  Kalman  Balkanyi,  Directeur  de  TAssocia¬ 
tion  nationale  hongroise  des  commergants. 

M.  Etienne  HoiVat,  Secretaire  general  de 
FAssociation  nationale  hongroise  des  com¬ 
mergants. 

M.  Emile  Mutschenbacher,  Directeur  de 
FAssociation  nationale  de  I’agri culture. 

M.  Charles  Kresz,  Directeur  de  la  Soeiete  des 
caisses  d’epargne  et  des  banques. 

M.  Jean  Nyulaszy,  Directeur  de  la  Soeiete 
des  caisses  d’epargne  et  des  banques. 
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HON  GRIE— HUNG  ARY— Con. 

M.  Elemer  Jarmay,  Ancien  sous-secretaire 
d’Etat,  Directeur  de  la  Societe  de  navi¬ 
gation  fluviale  et  maritime  hongroise. 

M.  Otto  Schiller,  Secretaire  general  de  l’Asso- 
ciation  nationale  des  textiles. 

M.  Alexandre  Blaskovich,  Membre  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  internationale  d’agriculture,  ancien 
Depute. 

Secretaire:  M.  Ladislas  Zelovich,  Redacteur 
au  Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 

INDE— INDIA 

Sir  Ness  Wadia,  K.B.E.,  C.I.E.,  Ex-Chairman 
of  the  Bombay  Mill-Owners’  Association, 
Member  of  the  Indian  Cotton  Committee. 

Sir  Campbell  W.  Rhodes,  C.B.E.,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  India,  formerly  President 
of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
President  of  the  Associated  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

Dr.  L.  K.  Hyder,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  Aligarh  University, 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  in  India. 

Expert:  Mr.  H.  A.  F.  Lindsay,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E., 
ICS 

Secretary:  Mr.  W  D.  Croft,  India  Office. 

ETAT  LIBRE  D'IRLANDE— IRISH  FREE 
STATE 

Mr.  Michael  MacWhite,  Representative  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  accredited  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  William  Dinan,  Former  President  of  the 
Cork  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Shipping. 

Mr.  James  J.  McElligott,  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Ferguson,  Director  of  Indus¬ 
tries  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Barrington,  Assistant  Director 
of  Commerce  and  Technical  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce. 

Expert:  Mr.  James  M.  Adams,  Inspector  of 
Agriculture. 

ITALIE— ITALY 

Son  Excellence  le  Comte  Lelio  Bonin  Longare, 
Ministre  d’Etat,  Ambassadeur  de  Sa  Ma- 
jeste,  Senateur  du  Royaume. 

M.  Alberto  Pirelli,  Ministre  plenipotentiaire 
honoraire,  Industriel,  President  de  l’lnsti- 
tut  national  pour  les  exportations. 

M.  Ernesto  Belloni,  Depute  au  Parlement, 
Industriel,  “  Podesta  ”  de  Milan. 

M.  Edmondo  Rossoni,  Depute  au  Parlement, 
President  des  Confederations  syndicates 
fascistes. 

M.  Angelo  di  Nola,  Directeur  general  du 
Commerce. 

Secretaire  general:  M.  Gino  Buti,  Conseiller 
de  Legation. 
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Experts:  M.  Guido  Paci,  Directeur  du  Bureau 
central  des  Douanes  italiennes. 

M.  Enrico  Marchesi,  Industriel. 

M.  Felice  Guarneri,  Directeur  general  de 
l’Association  des  Societes  italiennes  ano- 
nymes. 

M.  Giuseppe  Tassinari,  Professeur  ordinaire 
deconomie  rurale  a  I’lnstitut  Royal 
Superieur  Agraire  de  Bologne. 

M.  Alfredo  Signoretti,  Publiciste. 

M.  Erasmo  Caravale,  Inspecteur  superieur  au 
Ministere  de  l’Economie  nationale. 

M.  Francesco  Coppola  d’Anna. 

M.  Francesco  Mauro,  ingenieur. 

Secretaires:  M.  Guido  Borga,  Attache  con¬ 
sulate. 

M.  Ambrogio  Bonomi. 

M.  Wladimiro  Roncagli. 

JAPON— JAPAN 

M.  Tetsujiro  Shidachi,  Ancien  President  de 
la  Banque  industrielle  du  Japon. 

Le  Baron  Chuzaburo  Shiba,  Membre  de  la 
Chambre  des  pairs,  Professeur  a  la  Faculte 
technologique  de  l’Universite  imperiale  de 
Tokio. 

Le  Docteur  Teijiro  Uyeda,  Professeur  a  1’Uni- 
versite  de  Commerce  de  Tokio. 

M.  Naotake  Sato,  Ministre  plenipotentiaire, 
Directeur  du  Bureau  imperial  du  Japon 
a  la  Societe  des  Nations. 

Le  Docteur  Kwanji  Sato,  Professeur  a  la 
Faculte  d’agriculture  de  l’Universite  im¬ 
periale  de  Tokio,  President  de  1’ Associa¬ 
tion  des  Sciences  agricoles. 

Experts:  M.  S.  Matsuyama,  Secretaire  com¬ 
mercial  de  l’Ambassade  du  Japon  a  Lon- 
dres. 

M.  Y.  Naruse,  Professeur  d’economie  politique 
a  rUniversite  Keio,  Editeur  de  la  Revue 
Econornique  et  Financier e. 

M.  S.  Takashima,  Secretaire  general  du  Co¬ 
mite  national  du  Japon  de  la  Chambre 
de  Commerce  internationale. 

M.  T.  Kurahashi,  Directeur  general  de  1’ Asso¬ 
ciation  des  industries,  Maitre  de  con¬ 
ferences  de  t’Universite  Chuo. 

M.  K.  Inui,  Maitre  de  conferences  de  1’Uni- 
versite  de  Commerce  de  Tokio,  Commis- 
saire  charge  de  la  Section  etrangere  de 
l’Association  japonaise  pour  la  Societe  des 
Nations. 

M.  Y.  Hasumi,  Secretaire  du  Ministere  de 
l’Agriculture  et  dee  Forets,  Conseiller  de 
l’Union  centrale  des  cooperatives  du 
Japon. 

M.  A.  Nagai,  Secretaire  commercial  de  l’Am- 
bassade  du  Japon  a  Berlin. 

M.  T.  Shibata,  Manager  of  the  London  Branch 
of  the  Sumitomo  Bank,  Ltd. 

Secretaire  general:  M.  N.  Ito,  Premier  Secre¬ 
taire  d’ambassade. 

Secretaires:  M.  S.  Sato,  Secretaire  d’ambas¬ 
sade. 

M.  T.  Sakamoto,  Secretaire  d’ambassade. 

M.  S.  Kadowaki,  Attache  d’ambassade. 
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LETTONIE— LATVIA 

M.  Charles  Duzmans,  Delegue  permanent  au- 
pres  de  la  Societe  des  Nations. 

M.  Charles  Balodis,  Professeur  d’economie 
politique  a  l’Universite  lettone. 

M.  Jean  Jagars,  Ingenieur,  Conseiller  munici¬ 
pal  de  Riga. 

M.  Pierre  Siecenieks,  Directeur  en  chef  des 
Societes  cooperatives  agricoles,  Membre 
du  Conseil  de  la  Banque  de  Lettonie. 

LUXEMBOURG— LUXEMBURG 

M.  Emile  Mayrisch,  President  de  la  Direction 
des  Aeieries  reunies  de  Burbach-Eich- 
Dudelange. 

M.  Leon  Laval,  Ingenieur,  Vice-president  de 
la  Chambre  de  Commerce  du  Grand- 
Duche  de  Luxembourg. 

M.  Pierre  Dupong,  Directeur  general  du  Tra¬ 
vail  et  de  la  Prevoyanoe  sociale. 

NICARAGUA 

M.  Antoine  Sottile,  Delegue  permanent  du 
Nicaragua  aupres  de  la  Societe  des  Na¬ 
tions. 

NORVEGE— NORWAY 

M.  N.  Rygg,  President  de  la  Banque  de 
Norvege. 

M.  Haakon  Five,  Ancien  Ministre  de  1’ Agri¬ 
culture,  Depute  au  Storting. 

M.  Gunnar  Jahn,  Directeur  en  chef  du 
Bureau  central  de  statistique  de  la  Nor¬ 
vege. 

M.  Hjalmar  Wessel,  Industriel,  Directeur 
general  de  la  Societe  anonyme  “  Borre- 
gaard 

M.  Wilh.  Willumsen,  Negociant  (importa- 
tenr) . 

Secretaire:  M.  H.  Heiberg  Lund,  Secretaire  a 
la  Banque  de  Norvege. 

NOUVELLE-ZELANDE— NEW  ZEALAND 

Sir  George  Elliot,  O.B.E.,  Chairman  of  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

Professor  James  Hight,  ALA.,  Litt.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce, 
Canterbury  College,  University  of  New 
Zealand. 

PARAGUAY 

M.  Venancio  B.  Galeano,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  BBc., 
Charge  d’Affaires  du  Paraguay  a  Londres. 

PAYS-BAS— NETHERLANDS 

M.  H.  Colijn,  Ancien  President  du  Conseil 
des  Ministres,  ancien  Ministre  des  Fi¬ 
nances,  Membre  de  la  Premiere  Chambre 
des  Etats-Generaux. 

M.  Joan  Gelderman,  Industriel,  President,  de 
la  Chambre  de  Commerce,  a  Hengelo. 

Le  Docteur  H.  J.  Lovink,  Membre  de  la 
Seconde  Chambre  des  Etats-Generaux, 
ancien  Directeur  general  de  l’agriculture 
aux  Pays-Bas,  ancien  Directeur  du  De- 
partement  de  l’Agriculture,  du  Commerce 
et  de  l’Industrie  aux  Indes  neerlandaises. 


M.  J.  Oudegeest,  Secretaire  general  de  la 
Federation  syndicale  internationale. 

Le  docteur  A.  R.  Zimmerman,  Ancien  Bourg- 
mestre  de  la  Ville  de  Rotterdam,  ancien 
Commissaire  general  de  la  Societe  des 
Nations  pour  l’Autriche. 

Experts : 

M.  E.  de  Kruyff,  Ingenieur,  ancien  Chef  de 
la  Division  du  commerce  du  Departement 
de  l’Agriculture,  du  Commerce  et  de 
l’lndustrie  aux  Indes  neerlandaises. 

M.  M.  P.-L.  Steenberghe,  Docteur  en  droit, 
Industriel,  Membre  du  Conseil  de  lTn- 
dustrie. 

Le  Docteur  A.  N.  Molenaar,  Secretaire  ge¬ 
neral  de  la  Federation  des  employeurs 
neerlandais,  Membre  du  Conseil  de 
l’lndustrie. 

M.  P.-J.-S.  Serrarens,  Membre  du  Bureau  de 
la  Federation  ouvriere  catholique  romaine 
des  Pays-Bas,  Secretaire  general  de  la 
Confederation  internationale  des  Syndi- 
cats  chretiens. 

M.  H.  Amelink,  Secretaire  de  la  Federation 
des  Syndicats  chretiens  des  Pays-Bas. 

M.  L.  Meyers,  Chef  de  la  Division  des  dou- 
anes  au  Ministere  des  Finances. 

M.  A.  Th.  Lamping.  Consul  au  Ministere  des 
Affaires  etrangeres. 

Secretaire:  M.  van  Woerden,  Attache  au  Ser¬ 
vice  consulaire. 

PERSE— PERSIA 

M.  Amid,  Ministre  plenipotentiaire  et  En- 
voye  extraordinaire  a  Rome. 

Le  Docteur  Ghadimy,  Directeur  de  l’Office 
de  Perse  a  la  Societe  des  Nations. 

M.  Molitor,  Administrateur  general  des  Dou- 
anes. 

Expert:  Le  docteur  Ivitabgi  Khan. 

POLOGNE— POLAND 

M.  Hipolit  Gliwic,  Ancien  Ministre  de  l’ln¬ 
dustrie  et  du  Commerce,  Vice-President 
du  Syndicat  des  forges  polonaises,  Ad- 
mistrateur  delegue  de  la  Banque  du  Com¬ 
merce  a  Varsovie. 

M.  Franciszek  Dolezal,  Sous-secretaire  d’Etat 
au  Ministere  du  Commerce  et  de  l’ln- 
dustrie. 

M.  Herman  Diamand,  Depute. 

Son  Excellence  M.  Franciszek  Sokal,  Mi¬ 
nistre  plenipotentiaire,  Delegue  permanent 
a  la  Societe  des  Nations,  ancien  Ministre 
du  Travail  et  de  l’Assistance  sociale. 

M.  Jan  Stecki,  Senateur,  President  de  lTJnion 
des  Producteurs  agricoles  de  Pologne. 

Note:  Le  Gouvernement  polonais  a  fait 
savoir  que,  dans  le  cas  ou  l’un  des  mem- 
bres  ^designes  ci-dessus  se  trouverait  em- 
peche  d’assister  aux  seances,  il  sera  rem- 
place  par  une  des  personnes  mentionnees 
ci-dessous,  conformement  au  reglement 
de  la  Conference. 

M.  Felix  Mlynarski,  Vice-president  de  la  Ban- 
que  de  Pologne. 
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POLOGNE — POLAND — Con. 

M.  Edmond  Trepka.  Depute,  Directeur  de 
l’Union  des  industries  chimiques  en 
Pologne. 

M.  Juljan  Cybulski,  Directeur  de  FUnion  des 
industries  miniere  et  metallurgique  de 
Haute-Silesie. 

M.  Zygmunt  Chmielewski,  Directeur  de  la 
Caisse  centrale  des  cooperatives  agricoles. 

M.  Rawita  Christian  Ostrowski,  President  du 
■Comite  permanent  du  Bois. 

Experts : 

M.  Leon  Babinski,  Jurisconsulte  du  Minis¬ 
tere  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 

M.  Roger  Battaglia,  Membre  du  Comite  con- 
sultatif  economique,  Directeur  de  l’Asso- 
ciation  de  l’industrie  de  la  Confection. 

M.  Eden  Tempski,  President  de  la  Chambre 
d’ Agriculture  de  Pomeranie. 

M.  Waclaw  Fa.ians,  Ancien  Sous-Secretaire 
d’Etat  au  Ministere  des  Finances. 

M.  Jozef  Gieysztor,  Professor  a  l’Ecole 
polytechnique. 

M.  Jerzy  Goscicki,  Depute,  ancien  Ministre 
de  FAgriculture. 

M.  Tadeusz  Gwiazdowski,  Conseiller  de  la 
Delegation  Polonaise  aupres  de  la  Societe 
des  Nations. 

M.  Etienne  Krolikowski,  Chef  de  division  au 
Ministere  de  FAgriculture. 

M.  Stanislaw  Landie,  Directeur  du  Departe- 
ment  du  Commerce  au  Ministere  de  l’ln- 
dustrie  et  du  Commerce. 

M.  Leon  Litwinski,  Conseiller  commercial  de 
la  Legation  de  Pologne  a  Bruxelles. 

Le  Comte  Leon  Lubienski,  Senateur,  agricul- 
teur. 

M.  Okolski,  Professeur  a  FEcole  polytechni¬ 
que.  President  de  lUnion  de  l’industrie 
mecanique. 

M.  Poniatowski,  Depute,  Vice-Marechal  de 
la  Diete. 

M.  Skokowski,  Conseiller  ministeriel  au  Mi¬ 
nistere  du  Travail  et  de  FAssistance 
sociale. 

M.  Wartalski,  Depute. 

M.  J.  Zagleniczny,  President  de  FUnion  de 
FIndustrie  sucriere. 

M.  Zwolinski,  Chef  de  division  au  Ministere 
de  FIndustrie  et  du  Commerce. 

Secretaire  general:  M.  Stanislaw  Lepkowski, 
Docteur  en  droit,  Conseillier  au  Minis¬ 
tere  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 

Secretaire  general  adjoint:  M.  ^  Antoine 
Roman,  Conseiller  au  Ministere  des 
Affaires  etrangeres. 

Secretaires : 

M.  A.  G.  Benis,  Secretaire  de  Legation.  _ 

M.  Pawel  Morstin,  Secretaire  de  Legation. 

Secretaire  particulier  de  M.  Gliwic,  M. 
Szymanowski. 

PORTUGAL 

M.  Francisco  Pinto  da  Cunha  Leal,  Ingenieur, 
Gouverneur  de  la  Banque  d’Angola, 
ancien  President  du  Conseil  et  Ministre 
des  Finances. 

58820—54 


AT.  Francisco  Antonio  Correa,  Directeur  de 
FInstitut  superieur  de  commerce,  an¬ 
cien  Ministre  des  Affaires  etrangeres  et 
des  Finances. 

M.  Jorge  Botelho  Moniz,  Commer<jant,  ancien 
Directeur  general  des  Approvisionnements, 
ancien  Directeur  de  la  Federation  des 
syndicats  agricoles. 

Secretaire:  M.  Jose  de  Lima  Santos. 

ROUMANIE— ROUMANIA 

M.  Eugene  Neculcea,  Ministre  plenipotenti- 
aire,  ancien  Professeur  universitaire, 
ancien  Directeur  general  au  Ministere 
des  Finances,  ancien  Delegue  commun  de 
la  Grece,  de  la  Pologne,  de  la  Roumanie, 
du  Royaume  des  Serbes,  Croates  et 
Slovenes  et  de  la  Tchecoslovaquie  a  la 
Commission  des  Reparations,  Membre  de 
la  Commission  economique  et  financiere 
de  la  Societe  des  Nations. 

M.  Barbu  Catargi,  Depute,  Delegue  suppleant 
de  la  Roumanie  a  la  Societe  des  Nations. 

M.  N.  Murgasianu,  Senateur,  ancien  Secre¬ 
taire  general  au  Ministere  des  Finances, 
ancien  censeur  a  la  Banque  nationale  de 
Roumanie,  membre  du  Conseil  d’adminis- 
tration  des  Chemins  de  fer  roumains. 

M.  I.  Gigurtu,  Ingenieur,  Depute,  Directeur 
general  de  la  Societe  miniere  «Mica». 

M.  G.  Stefanescu,  Depute,  Avocat. 

Experts : 

M.  Const.  I.  Karadja,  Consul  general. 

M.  Emile  Marian,  Agronome,  Directeur  ge¬ 
neral  de  la  Societe  roumaine  pour  la 
selection  des  cereales,  Membre  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  internationale  d’Agriculture  de 
Paris. 

M.  Gregoire  Gafencu,  Directeur  du  journal 
economique  et  financier  Argus. 

Secretaire:  M.  C.  Karadja,  Consul  general. 

SALVADOR 

M.  Arcadio  Sandoval,  Secretaire  de  la  Dele¬ 
gation  permanente  a  la  Societe  des  Na¬ 
tions,  ancien  Consul  general  du  Salvador. 

ROYAUME  DES  SERBES,  CROATES  ET 
SLOVENES— KINGDOM  OF  THE 
SERBS.  CROATS  AND 
SLOVENES 

Le  Docteur  Slavko  Secerov.  Depute. 

Le  Docteur  Otto  Frangesch,  Professeur  a  l’Uni- 
versite  de  Zagreb. 

M.  Vlada  Hitch,  Industriel,  Vice-President  de 
la  Chambre  de  FIndustrie  a  Belgrade. 

M.  Ivan  Avsenek,  Industriel. 

Experts : 

M.  Radmilo  Bouiditch,  Inspecteur  au  Minis¬ 
tere  des  Finances. 

M.  Georges  Curcin,  Secretaire  general  de  la 
Confederation  des  corporations  indus- 
trielles. 

Le  Docteur  Milan  Lazarevitch,  Inspecteur  au 
Ministere  du  Commerce  et  de  llndustrie. 
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ROYAUME  DES  SERBES,  CROATES  ET 
SLOVENES— KINGDOM  OF  THE 
SERBES,  CROATS  AND 
SLOVENES — Con. 

M,  Douchan  Georgevitch,  Chef  de  section  au 
Ministers  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 

M.  •  Svetislav  Maroditch,  Secretaire  de  la 
Chambre  de  commerce  de  Belgrade. 

M.  Valdemar  Lovnatchek,  Docteur  en  droit, 
Secretaire  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  et 
de  I’industrie  de  Zagreb. 

M.  Ivan  Mohoritch,  Secretaire  de  la  Cham¬ 
bre  de  commerce  et  de  1’industrie  de 
Ljouibljana. 

M.  Voislav  Bessarovitch,  Secretaire  de  la 
Chambre  de  commerce  de  Sarajevo. 

M.  Milan  Krekitch,  Membre  du  Secretariat 
central  des  Chambres  ouvrieres. 

M.  Bogosav  Lazitch,  Secretaire  au  Ministere 
des  Finances. 

Secretaires : 

M.  Milivoye  B.  Gavrilovitch,  Secretaire  au 
Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 

M.  Douchan  Draschkovitch,  Attache  au 
Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 


SIAM 

Son  Altesse  le  Prince  Charoon,  Ministre  du 
Siam  a  Paris. 

SUEDE— SWEDEN 

M.  Anders  Orne,  Directeur  general  des  Postes, 
Senateur,  ancien  Ministre  des  Communi¬ 
cations. 

M.  Oscar  Rydbeck,  Directeur  en  chef  de  la 
Banque  «Sknadinaviska  Kredit-aktiebe- 
laget». 

M.  Gustav  Cassel,  Professeur  a  l’Universite 
libre  de  Stockholm. 

M.  V.  G.  Lundvik,  Conseiller  commercial, 
Directeur  en  chef  de  la  Federation  des 
industries  suedoises. 

M.  J.  0.  Johansson,  Tresorier  de  la  Con¬ 
federation  generale  du  Travail. 

Experts: 

M.  Christian  Gunther,  Chef  de  la  Division 
commerciale  au  Ministere  des  Affaires 
etrangeres. 

Le  Docteur  Erik  Sjostrand,  Conseiller  social, 
Representant  de  la  Suede  aupres  du 
.Bureau  international  du  Travail 

Le  Docteur  Ernst  Hoijer,  Chef  de  la  Statis- 
tique  agricole  de  Suede. 

Secretaire:  M.  Per  Wijkman,  Secretaire  au 
Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 


SUISSE — SWITZERLAND 

M.  Walter  Stucki,  Directeur  de  la  Division  d 
commerce  au  Departement  federal  d 
I  Economic  publique,  k  Berne. 

M.  Leopold  Dubois,  President  de  la  Societ 
de  Banque  Suisse,  a  Bale,  membre  d 
Comite  financier  de  la  Societe  des  Na 
tions. 


Le  Docteur  Ferdinand  Porchet,  Conseiller 
d’Etat,  Chef  du  Departement  de  l’Agri- 
culture.  de  PIndustrie  et  du  Commerce 
du  Canton  de  Vaud,  a  Lausanne. 

Le  Docteur  Ernest  Wetter,  Vice-President 
du  Directoire  de  l’Union  suisse  du  com¬ 
merce  et  de  I’industrie,  a  Zurich. 

Le  Docteur  Max  Weber,  Secretaire  de  l’Union 
syndicale  suisse,  a  Berne. 

Experts : 

M.  Joseph  Scherrer,  Conseiller  national,  Pre¬ 
sident  de  1’Union  ouvriere  chretienne 
sociale  suisse,  a  Saint-Gall. 

M.  Rodolphe  Baumann,  Ancien  conseiller 
national,  Directeur  de  1’Union  Helvetia; 
President  de  la  Federation  des  societes 
suisses  d’employes. 

M.  Cattani,  Ingenieur,  Secretaire  de  la  Societe 
suisse  des  constructeurs  de  machines,  a 
Zurich. 

Le  Docteur  J.  Cagianut,  President  de  la 
Societe  suisse  des  entrepreneurs,  a  Zurich. 

Le  Docteur  0.  Steinmann,  Secretaire  de 
1’Union  centrale  des  associations  patro- 
nales  suisses,  a  Zurich. 

Secretaire:  M.  H.  de  Torrente.  Secretaire  de  la 
Division  du  commerce  au  Departement 
federal  de  l’Economie  publique,  a  Berne. 

TCHECOSLOVAQUIE— CZECHOSLO¬ 
VAKIA 

M.  J.  Dvoracek,  Ingenieur,  ancien  Ministre 
du  Commerce. 

Le  Docteur  F.  Hodac,  Professeur  d’economie 
politique,  President  de  la  Confederation 
des  organisations  patronales  tchecoslo- 
vaques. 

M.  Ferdinand  Klindera,  Ingenieur,  President 
de  «Centrokooperativ»  et  de  l’Union 
centrale  des  cooperatives  agricoles. 

M.  Rodolphe  Tayerle,  Depute,  Secretaire  ge¬ 
neral  de  la  Confederation  des  syndicats. 

Le  Docteur  Charles  Urban,  Ancien  Ministre 
du  Commerce. 

Note:  Le  Gouvernement  tchecoslovaque  a 
fait  savoir  que,  dans  le  cas  ou  lfiin.  dies 
membres  designes  ci-dessus  se  trouverait 
empeche,  d’assister  aux  seances,  il  sera 
remplace  par  une  des  personnes  men- 
t.ionnees  ci-dessous,  conformement  au  reg- 
lement  de  la  Conference. 

Le  Docteur  V.  Ibl,  Conseiller  de  legation. 

Le  Docteur  Komel  Stodola,  Senateur,  Pre¬ 
sident  de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce, 
Bratislava. 

M.  Leopold  Sanka,  President  de  la  Confedera¬ 
tion  des  cheminots  socialistes-chretiens,  a 
Brno. 

M.  A.  Tucny,  Depute,  ancien  Ministre  des 
Travaux  publics. 

Experts:  Le,  Docteur  A.  Basch,  Charge  des 
cours  d  economie  politique  a  1’Universite 
de  Prague  et  Directeur  du  Bureau  d’etu- 
des  de  la  Banque  nationale  tchecoslo¬ 
vaque. 

^®c^eur  Zdenko  Faff,  Secretaire  de  la 
Chambre  du  commerce  et  de  I’industrie. 
a  Prague. 
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TCHECOSLOVAQUIE— CZECHOSLO¬ 
VAKIA—  Con. 

Le  Docteur  B.  Hanosek,  Conseiller  au  Mini- 
stere  tchecoslovaque  de  F  Agriculture. 

Le  Docteur  Cyril  Horacek,  Charge  des  cours 
d’economie  politique  a  l’Universite  de 
Prague  et  sous-secretaire  au  Mmistere 
tchecoslovaque  du  commerce. 

Le  Docteur  J.  Kislinger.  Membre  du  Conseil 
d’administration  de  la  Federation  des  in¬ 
dustries  allemands  en  Tchecoslovaquie. 

Le  Docteur  Francois  Lenfeld,  Secretaire  de  la 
delegation  permanence  des  Conseils  d’agri- 
culture  a  Prague. 

Le  Docteur  A.  Mayer,  Proprietaire  a  Viklan- 
tice. 

M.  J.  Mayer,  Depute. 

M.  Adolf  Pohl,  Depute,  Secretaire  de  la  Con¬ 
federation  des  mineurs,  a  Teplice-Tmo- 
vany. 

M.  Charles  Mecir,  Ministre  plenipotentiaire, 
Secretaire  general  du  Bureau  international 
agraire. 

Le  Docteur  L.  Radimsky,  Attache  au  Mini- 
stere  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 

Le  Docteur  Joseph  Vanek,  Secretaire  de  la 
Federation  des  industriels  tchecoslovaques. 

Le  Docteur  Joseph  Walter,  Secretaire  de  la 
Chambre  de  commerce,  a  Liberec. 

Le  Docteur  Ernest  Zucker,  Industriel,  Vice- 
President  de  FAssociation  de  Findustrie 
textile  tchecoslovaque. 

Secretaire  general :  Le  Docteur  V.  Ibl,  Con¬ 
seiller  de  legation. 

TURQUIE— TURKEY 

Son  Excellence  Hassan  Bey,  Depute  de  Trebi- 
zonde,  Vice-president  de  la  grande  Assem¬ 
ble  nationale,  ancien  Ministre  des  Fin¬ 
ances. 

Son  Excellence  Djelal  Bey,  Depute  de  Smyrne, 
ancien  Ministre  de  l’Economie  publique, 
Directeur  general  de  “  Flchbankassi 

Son  Excellence  Moustafa  Cheref  Bey,  Ancien 
Ministre  d’Etat,  Depute  de  Bourdour. 

Experts:  Rechid  Safvet  Bey,  Ancien  Conseil¬ 
ler  d’Etat,  Redacteur  en  chef  de  VEcono- 
miste  d’Orient. 

Hakki  Bey,  Inspecteur  en  chef  des  Douanes 
turques  a  Constantinople. 

Ishak  Avni  Bey,  Conseiller. 

Secretaire:  Faik  Hussein  Bey,  Deuxieme  se¬ 
cretaire  de  la  Section  consulate  du  De- 
partement  des  Affaires  etrangeres. 

UNION  DES  REPUBLIQUES  SOVIE- 
TISTES  SOCIALISTES— UNION  OF 

SOCIALIST  SOVIET  REPUBLICS. 

M.  Valerien  Obolenski-Ossinski,  Chef  de  FAd- 
ministration  centrale  statistique  de  l’U.R. 
S.S.,  membre  du  Conseil  des  Commissaires 
du  Peuple  de  1’U.R.S.S. 

M.  Gregoire  Sokolnikoff,  President  adjoint  de 
la  Commission  des  plans  et  des  projets 
de  FEtat  de  FU.R.S.S. 

M.  Leon  Khinchuk,  President  de  la  Delega¬ 
tion  commerciale  de  FU.R.S.S.  a  Londres. 

M.  Jean  Lepse,  President  du  Syndicat  pro¬ 
fessions!  des  ouvriers  en  metaux. 


Experts:  M.  Boris  Boriline,  Docent  d’Econo- 
mie  politique  a  FInstitut  d’Economie  na¬ 
tionale  a  Moscou. 

M.  Vladimir  Groman,  Membre  du  presidium 
de  la  Commission  des  plans  et  des  projets 
de  FEtat  de  FU.R.S.S. 

M.  Michel  Kaufmann,  Directeur  de  l’Admin- 
istration,  dies  traite-s  et  du  droit  au  Com¬ 
missariat  du  Peuple  pour  le  Commerce 
exterieur  et  interieur. 

M.  Eugene  Varga,  Membre  du  Conseil  de  la 
Representation  commerciale  de  FU.R.S.S. 
a  Berlin. 

Le  Professeur  N.  N.  Lioubimoff. 

M.  A.  A.  Kissin. 

M.  Leon  Eventoff,  Professeur,  Directeur  de  la 
Commission  des  plans  et  des  projets 
d’Etat  de  FU.R.S.S. 

Secretaire  general:  M.  Boris  Stein,  Directeur 
du  Departement  de  l’Europe  centrale  au 
Commissariat  du  Peuple  pour  les  Affaires 
etrangeres. 

Secretaire  general  adjoint:  M.  Vladimir  Scha- 
piro-Socoline,  Chef  adjoint  du  Service  du 
Protocole  au  Commissariat  du  Peuple 
pour  les  Affaires  etrangeres. 

Secretaire  particular  de  M.  Oboleruski-Ossin- 
ski:  M.  Antoine  Schuster,  Secretaire 
d’Ambassade. 

Secretaire  particular  de  M.  Khinchuk:  M.  I. 
E.  Swavitch,  Bachelier  ees  sciences  eco- 
nomiques. 

Personnel  technique:  M.  Alexandre  Dvorine, 
Secretaire-expert  du  President  du  Conseil 
des  Commissaires  du  Peuple. 

Mme.  Anastasie  Bairoulevitch. 

Mme.  Xenie  Bolschakoff. 

M.  Julien  Rosenblatt,  Correspondant  special 
de  l’Agence  telegraphique  de  FU.R.S.S. 
(TASS) . 

URUGUAY 

M.  Julio  Maria  Sosa,  Membre  du  Conseil 
national  d’administration,  ancien  President 
du  Conseil  national  d’administration,  an¬ 
cien  Senateur,  ancien  Depute. 

M.  Antonio  Bachini,  Ancien  Ministre  des 
Affaires  etrangeres,  ancien  Depute,  Envoye 
extraordinaire  et  Ministre  plenipotentiaire 
a  Berlin. 

Son  Excellence  M.  Enrique  Buero,  Ministre 
de  FUruguay  a  Berne,  ancien  Sous-secre¬ 
taire  d’Etat  aux  Finances,  ancien  Depute. 

M.  Pedro  Cosio,  Docteur  es  sciences  poli- 
tiques,  Directeur  de  la  Banque  populaire, 
ancien  Ministre  des  Finances,  ancien  Mi¬ 
nistre  de  FUruguay  en  Grande-Bretagne, 
ancien  Depute,  ancien  Inspecteur  general 
des  Douanes. 

M.  Hipolite  Gallinal,  Ancien  Senateur. 

VENEZUELA 

Son  Excellence  le  Docteur  C.  Parra-Perez, 
Ancien  Plenipotentiaire  special  pres_  le 
Conseil  federal  suisse,  Charge  d’affaires 
a  Berne. 

M.  Manuel  Tiberio  Arreaza,  Docteur  en  droit, 
Professeur  a  FUniversite  de  Caracas. 
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M.  Arthur  Fontaine,  President  du  Conseil 
d’administration  du  Bureau  international 
du  Travail. 

M.  G.  de  Michelis,  President  de  I’lnstitut  in¬ 
ternational  d'Agriculture,  Rome. 

Experts : 

M.  Louis  Dop,  Vice-President  de  1’Institut 
international  d’Agriculture. 

Le  Docteur  Giorgio  Capone,  Redacteur  prin¬ 
cipal  a  1’Institut  international  d’Agricul¬ 
ture. 

M.  Ivan  Grinenco,  Docteur  es  sciences 
agronomiques,  Redacteur  principal  a  1‘In- 
stitut  international  d’Agriculture. 

M.  Carlo  Dragoni,  Secretaire  general  de 
1’Institut  international  d’Agriculture. 

Mr.  Henry  John  May,  O.B.E.,  J.P.,  Secretaire 
general  de  l’Alliance  cooperative  inter¬ 
national. 

Mile  E.  C.  van  Dorp.  Docteur  en  droit,  Secre¬ 
taire  du  Comite  national  hollandais  de 
cooperation  intellectuelle. 

Le  Docteur  Marie-Elisabeth  Liiders,  Membre 
du  Reichstag,  membre  du  Comite  exe- 
cutif  du  “  Normenausschuss  der  Deuts- 
chen  Industrie»,  membre  du  «Reich- 
skuratorium  fiir  Wirtschaftlichkeit». 

Mrs.  Barbara  Wootton,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Principal 
of  Morley  College  for  Working  Men  and 
Women,  Member  of  Central  Executive 
Committee,  W'orkers’  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Chambre  de  Commerce  Internationale  (Paris) 

International  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Paris) 

M.  Etienne  Clementel,  President-Fondateur 
de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  intematio- 
nale,  ancien  Ministre  des  Finances,  Sena- 
teur. 

Suppleant:  M.  R.  P.  Duchemin,  Industrie! 
President  de  la  Confederation  generale 
de  la  production  frangaise,  President  de 
l’Union  des  industries  chimiques. 

Mr.  Roland  W.  Boyden,  Former  unofficial 
American  Observer  on  the  Reparations 
Commission,  Member  of  the  firm  of  Ropes, 
Gray,  Boyden  &  Perkins. 


Le  Docteur  Karl  Kotzenberg,  Membre  du 
Conseil  economique  du  Reich,  Membre 
du  Presidium  du  «Zentralverband  des 
Deutschen  Grosshandels»,  President  du 
Conseil  de  1’Aviation  allemande,  Vice- 
president  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce 
et  d’industrie  de  Francfort,  Membre  du 
Conseil  economique  du  Reich. 

M.  Gino  Olivetti,  Depute.  Secretaire  general 
de  la  Confederation  fasciste  de  l’indus- 
trie  italienne. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Runciman,  M.P.,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Privy  Council,  Former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Director  of 
the  Westminster  Bank  Ltd.,  Chairman  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and 
General  Provident  Institution. 

Experts : 

M.  Edouard  Dolleans,  Secretaire  general 
de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  intemation- 
ale,  President  du  Comite  de  coordina¬ 
tion  des  travaux  de  la  Commission  des 
entraves  au  commerce. 

M.  Arthur  R.  Jelf,  Membre  du  Comite  de 
coordination  des  travaux  de  la  Commis¬ 
sion  des  entraves  au  commerce. 

M.  Leon  Laval,  Ingenieur,  Vice-President  de 
la  Chambre  de  Commerce. 

Mr.  Alexandre  de  Lavergne,  Maitre  des  re- 
quetes  honoraires  du  Conseil  d’Etat, 
Delegue  general  de  la  Conference  ge¬ 
nerale  de  la  Production  frangaise. 

M.  Basil  Miles,  Commissaire  administrate 
americain  pres  la  Chambre  de  Commerce 
internationale. 

M.  Jean  Proix,  Premier  Secretaire  adjoint 
de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  interna¬ 
tionale. 

Dr.  Gerhard  Riedberg,  Commissaire  adminis¬ 
trate  allemand  pres  la  Chambre  de  Com¬ 
merce  internationale. 

Le  Docteur  Siegert,  Syndic. 

Secretaire  general:  M.  Pierre  Vasseur,  Secre¬ 
taire  adjoint  de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce 
internationale. 
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EXPERTS  INVITED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
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(Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  on  March  9,  1927) 


Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith,  G.C.B.,  Membre 
du  Comite  economique  de  la  Societe  des 
Nations. 

Marquis  L.  de  Vogue,  President  de  la  Com- 
sion  internationale  d’agrieulture  de  Paris. 

M.  Jules  Brunet,  President  du  Bureau  inter¬ 
national  pour  la  publication  des'  tarifs 
douaniers,  membre  du  Comite  economique 
de  la  Societe  des  Nations. 

M.  Francisco  Mauro,  President  du  Conseil  de 
direction  de  l’Institut  international  d’or- 
ganisation  scientifique  du  travail. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Hunt,  Membre  du  Comite  in¬ 
ternational  d’Organisation  scientifigue  du 
travail. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Snow.  Secretary-General  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Council  of  Tanners. 

Mr.  Pascall,  President  of  the  Rotary  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Mander,  Member  of  the  Rotary 
International. 

M.  J.  Reveillaud,  President  de  la  Commis¬ 
sion  de  repartition  des  depenses  de  la 
Societe  des  Nations. 

M.  Georg  Schmidt,  Membre  du  Reichstag, 
Secretaire  de  la  Federation  allemande  des 
Travailleurs  agricoles,  Secretaire  de  la 
Federation  internationale  des  Travailleurs 
agri  coles. 

Les  personnes  suivantes  assistaient  a  la  Con¬ 
ference  a  titre  d’observateurs : 


The  following  persons  were  present  as  ob¬ 
servers  : 

M.  Carlos  Serrano  (Mexique),  Attache  com¬ 
mercial  a  la  Legation  du  Mexique  a  Paris. 

M.  Enrique  Narvaez  (Mexique),  Attache 
commercial  a  la  Legation  du  Mexique  a 
Madrid. 

M.  Alfredo  Martinez  Baez  (Mexique),  Attache 
commercial  a  la  Legation  du  Mexique  a 
Londres. 

M.  Julio  Poulat  (Mexique),  Attache  commer¬ 
cial  a  la  Legation  du  Mexique  a  Vienne. 

M.  Salvadrez  Prieto  (Mexique),  Attache  com¬ 
mercial  a  la  Legation  du  Mexique  a 
Rome. 

M.  F.  Phillipe  S.  (Mexique),  Attache  com¬ 
mercial  a  la  Legation  du  Mexique  a 
Buenos-Ayres. 

M.  Jules  Lecocq,  Secretaire  general  de  l’Or- 
ganisation  internationale  des  employeurs 
industriels. 

M.  Aloys  Hentsch,  Economiste,  rapporteur  du 
Sous-Comite  economique  de  1’Union  in¬ 
ternationale  des  Associations  pour  la  So¬ 
ciete  des  Nations. 

M.  Francis  Delaisi,  Economiste,  membre  du 
Sous-Comite  economique  de  l’Union  in¬ 
ternationale  des  Associations  pour  la  So¬ 
ciete  des  Nations. 
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